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Quimby’s great book 
for every shoe man 
who wants to know- 


... the relation of shoes to 

wearing apparel 
style fundamentals in shoe- 
making 

. basic shoe = 

. development of modern 
shoe design 
modern shoemaking proc- 
esses 
all about lasts 

. facts about foot structure 

. how to fit shoes 

. . how to flatter the foot 


AND who wants to know 
the history of the shoe 
industry, its industrial 
stages in America and a 
quick reference to shoe 
terms and data. 
Harold R. Quimby, a lifelon 
dent of the hes Tad dus mane one 
of its outstanding figures, has written 
the romance of the shoe industry 
in “Pacemakers of Progress.” It’s 
a shock you ought to have now. Order 
it today. 


$ 6.00 PER COPY 
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Letters to L& S 


More Front Cover Bouquets 


Sirs: 

. Your new editorial front cover 
is very smart—both in appearance and 
as a progressive move. Congratula- 
tions . 

Lou Ravich, 
President 
Harvard Coated Products Co. 
Cambridge, Mass. 


Sirs: 

. . My heartiest compliments for 
taking the initiative with your new 
cover design aimed primarily for 
reader interest. I’m sure your many, 
many readers have greeted it warmly 


Harold R. Quimby, 
Secretary 
National Shoe Mfrs. Assn. 
New York 


Sirs: 

. . Your new front cover is a bold 
step forward certain to vastly increase 
the effectiveness of your fine maga- 
eae 

W. H. Argabrite, Sr., 
President 
Special Equipment Co., 
Park Ridge, Ill. 


Sirs: 

. Now, with that new make-you- 
look front cover, the magazine has 
just about everything. My hat’s off 
to you for taking the step... 

Joseph Lanagan, 
Eastern Manager 
J. Greenebaum Tanning Co., 
Boston 


Sirs: 

. Good for you, having the gump- 
tion to change to an editorial front 
cover. It lends real class to a solid 
magazine . . 

Anthony Martin, 
Asst. Treasurer 
Pero & Daniels, 
Jamaica Plain, Mass. 


Sirs: 

. Your editorial front cover car- 
ries a great deal more impact than be- 
fore. It attracts attention and really 
stands out. ... 

Henry Fisher 
Armour Leather Co. 
Chicago 
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NATIONALLY ADVERTISED 


B. F Goodrich 


SHOE —— 


New B.F. Goodrich eae seal heels 


GIVE YOU THESE 4 ADVANTAGES 


we you can save time and material — cut costs on your next run Another example of the 
of “loafers” by using the new core heel specially designed by many quality shoe products 
: i a ; made by B. F. Goodrich for 

B. F. Goodrich for “loafer” application. This heel — adn okt san 
@ Eliminates heel bases © Guarantees tight heel seat complete catalog or special 
‘ is information, write The 

@ Stops nail shooting @ Finishes faster, looks better B. F. Goodrich Company, 


Shoe Products’ Division, 


These special “loafer” heels are made in men’s sizes 26, 28, 30, 32, 34 
Akron, Ohio. 


and 36 in both black and brown. 
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in Your Shoes with 


THE NEW GOODYEAR WELT 
Indenting Machine—Model C! 


Clean, sharp, uniformly placed indentions on the welt will do for the shoe what 

the frame does for a picture — set it off to best advantage. When you modernize 

your indenting equipment with a Goodyear Wels Indenting Machine — Model 

C, you get a machine that has all these improvements over the machine you are 

now using. 

@.Improved simultaneous pressure and feed result in improved quality. 

@ Clearer, deeper indentations — elimination of forcing by operator gives uni- 
form spacing and depth. 

@ Welt and inseam straining minimized. 

@ Improved wheel guard gives clearer view of work — permits wheeling closer 
to upper. 

@ Damage to upper minimized — wheel stationary until work positioned and 
pedal depressed. 

@ Less operator fatigue because (1) heavier work table absorbs vibrations (2) 
less foot pressure required (3) angular mounting of shoe-contacting parts 
assures easier feeding. 

@ Heel seats can be wheeled without change of fittings. 

@ Wear greatly reduced — automatic splash oiling results in smoother operation 
— lower maintenance costs. 

For better results and low maintenance, the Goodyear Welt Indenting Machine 

— Model C deserves a prominent place on your equipment replacement list. Get 

compkete details from your United representative. 


United Shoe Machinery Corporation 
BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS . 
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Shoes and supermarkets—a new team for a new era? 


SHOES IN SUPERMARKETS 


What’s the present status—and the future? Soft goods, 
including footwear, in supermarkets are accounting for 
nearly $2 billions in sales annually. Shoes in supermarkets 
have become one of the most talked about but least under- 


Recenrty the head of one of 


the country’s leading shoe chains de- 


clared, “The next merchandising 
revolution to hit the shoe industry is 
well on its way—shoes in super- 
markets. It has all the makings of a 
tidal wave, and its impact may change 
the whole face of footwear retailing 
as we have always known it.” 

That opinion does not stand alone. 


Supermarket shoes — will it be self-service or... . 


stood topics in shoe business today. 


Here’s the first 


comprehensive study to be published on this modern phe- 
nomenon in shoe merchandising. 


An increasing number of alert indi- 
viduals in all branches of the shoe 
industry are taking heed of this mod- 
ern phenomenon in retailing. Some 
are watching it with anxiety, while 
others are viewing it as a golden op- 
portunity. 

But virtually no one is impassive 
about its possibilities. As one 
large shoe manufacturer remarked, 
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“Whether the present experiment of 
shoes in supermarkets fails or suc- 
ceeds in creating a new type of mass- 
sale footwear outlet, the experiment 
itself is one of the most significant 
merchandising features to come into 
shoe retailing in decades. Our com- 
pany, for one, is keeping a close 
watch on it.” 

And that’s just the current status 


will customers still demand personal fitting? 
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of shoes in supermarkets: an experi- 
ment. Qualified observers admit that 
it is a combination of fabulous pos- 
sibilities and some seemingly insur- 
mountable obstacles. But most agree 
that somewhere between the two ex- 


tremes the supermarket may well be- 


come a major volume footwear out- 
let and bear great influence on shoe 
retailing practices. 

Today, footwear is being sold in a 
limited number of supermarkets 
throughout the country. But a much 
larger number of supermarkets have 
expressed interest in adding footwear 
to the ever-enlarging soft goods and 
non-food items being sold in these 
establishments. 


Supermarkets today stock more 
than 150 classifications of non-food 
items (amounting to between 4,000 
and 8,000 individual items), which 
account for 10 to 25 percent of their 
over-all business. In soft goods alone 
the supermarkets are doing an annual 
gross of $1.5 billions, and rapidly ap- 
proaching the $2 billions mark. 


There’s plenty of incentive for this. 
Supermarkets’ net profits on food 
items have been sliced to a precari- 
ous thinness, despite rising volume. 
So they’re turning with intense in- 
terest to non-food items with a higher 
gross margin and fast turnover. For 
example, in 1951 the supermarkets’ 
over-all gross margin was only 16.6 
percent, with a net of only 1.2 per- 
cent—the lowest margin of any type 
of retail outlet. Department stores, 
mail order houses and variety stores 
need at least a 30 percent margin to 
stay in business. 
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Specialized displays —key to supermarket selling... . 
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Health and 
Beauty Aids 


Housewares 
Stationery 
Books 
Magazines 


Glassware 


Nylon Stockings 


Source: Supermarket Institute 





14 NON-FOOD LINES IN SUPER MARKETS 


Percentage of Super Markets 


Children’s Socks 
Toys 

Greeting Cards 
Records 


Men's Socks 


Electrical 
Appliances 


Work Clothes 94% 








The attraction of soft goods for 
supermarkets is that these goods, even 
when sold at low-price levels typical 
of the supers, bring a gross margin 
of between 28 and 33 percent. This 
doesn’t mean, however, that any soft 
goods item is acceptable. The supers 
have become highly selective, know- 
ing that in soft goods a wrong selec- 
tion can leave a bad burn. 

Nevertheless, footwear is on the 
“wanted” list with many supers. And 
several of the country’s leading shoe 
manufacturers and distributors are 
carefully probing this new market 
potential. It is possible that before 
long a sudden burst of “shoe depart- 
ments” in supermarkets may flash 
across the nation. 
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Now, one of the chief misconcep- 
tions among shoe men today is that 
the supermarket shoe operation re- 
volves around one principal factor: 
self-service. While self-service is (but 
in some cases isn’t) an important fac- 
tor, selling shoes through supermar- 
kets demands an entirely fresh ap- 
proach which combines a variety of 
problems: self-service, limited space, 
fast turnover, low prices, smaller mar- 
gin of profit, elimination of mark- 
downs, new types of displays, new 
packaging, minimum risks on styles, 
specialization in seasonal opera- 
tion, meticulous re-stocking facilities, 


(Continued on Page 39) 


Along with a compact "stockroom" in rear. 
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Better Fitting Shoes Through 
A New Last System 


The first two articles of this series showed the results of the findings. Now the final 
article presents a new last system. 


By Charles W. Mann and W. B. Zacharias 


T HE following conclusions may be 
drawn from the results of our studies: 

(1) A high percentage of the Army 
population (92.7%) is fitted by the 
normal tariff. 

(2) The remaining group that does 
not fit into the normal tariff is con- 
centrated in the wide widths beyond 
EE. 

(3) The tariff is unsymmetrical, 
the greater requirements being for 
narrow widths in large sizes and wide 
widths in small sizes. 


Shift To Larger Widths 

The observations that the largest 

up of the Army population not 
fitted by the standard sizes (5.53%) 
is concentrated in the area beyond 
EE width. The percentage requiring 
widths beyond EE exceeds that in 
width A in most sizes. This immedi- 
ately suggests that the last system 
might be improved or modified to fit 
a larger percentage of the population 
by a shift to larger widths. This 
could be accomplished by a slight in- 
crease in the ball girth of each last 
in the system. The modification of 
the Munson last in 1949 involved just 
such a change, an increase of 1/8 
inch in the ball girth of each last. 

This modified last now fits 94.3 
percent of the total Army population 
as compared to 92.7 percent by the 
original Munson last, an improvement 
of 1.6 percent. The group outside of 
the normal tariff is approximately 
equally divided between the narrow 
and wide areas of the modified last 


Before attempting a more exhaus- 
tive analysis of last systems it is nec- 
essary to know more about the toler- 
ances that can be allowed in the toe 


Office of the Quartermaster General 


Research and Development Branch 


Article 3 


space, ball girth, and other fitting 
adjustments. For example, the aver- 
age toe space in a service shoe is 0.74 
inch. Yet, investigation reveals that 
some men normally wear shoes with 
as much as 1.13 inch or as little as 
0.13 inch toe space. 

Experienced shoe fitters generally 
recommend from 1% to l-inch toe 
space—a tolerance of plus or minus 
4 inch. But no reliable information 
was found regarding the best toler- 
ance range required for a satisfactory 
fit. 

In considering fitting tolerances 
there is some information indicating 
that a last system based upon close 
tolerances, i.e. small spacings be- 
tween sizes and widths, may not pro- 
vide the fine adjustments that might 
be expected of it. For example, the 
widths of 816 Army service shoes 
from regular stock, each marked size 
9D, were measured by fitting the 
shoes over standard lasts. The re- 
sults showed that 45 percent of the 
shoes measured either 9C or 9E. This 
indicates that closer control of the 
manufacturing process and perhaps 
more uniform storage conditions may 
be necessary if fine tolerances are 
required. 

The last systems used in other 
countries generally contain relatively 
few sizes as compared with the Mun- 
son system. This suggests that a re- 
duction in the number of sizes might 
be feasible without a sacrifice in fit- 
ting quality. 

However, before making further 
comparisons and analyses of existing 
last systems a study will be made of 
the essential requirements of such 
systems. 

The new systems to be considered 
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in this study are to differ from the 
old systems in three respects, namely: 

(1) They shall involve substan- 
tially fewer sizes; 

(2) They shall make use of the 
correct gradients for ball girth and 
other dimensions with foot length as 
found in large-scale foot measure- 
ment studies; 

(3) The fitting tolerances for foot 
length and ball girth provided by the 
system shall be as good as or better 
than those provided by the standard 
Munson system. 


Munson Features 


In considering shoe sizing systems. 
one should realize that the number of 
widths and lengths cannot be chosen 
arbitrarily without sacrificing some 
desirable features possessed by the 
Munson system. These features are: 

(4) Rather extensive coverage of 
the foot population; 

(5) The “fractional” principle 
(one-half in this case) by which the 
ball girth dimension for each width 
increases between half sizes by an 
amount which is one-half of the dif- 
ference in ball girth between adjacent 
widths of the same size. 

For example, in the present Mun- 
son system the widths differ by 14 
inch in ball girth. Accordingly, the 
ball girths all increase by 1 inch 
when a change is made from size 7 
to 71, the letter designation remain- 
ing the same. This principle permits 
a uniformly smooth ball girth adjust- 
ment by shifting one-half size up or 
down. This is twice as fine as that 
offered by the width intervals for 
fixed length. Thus, a person taking 


(Concluded on Page 44) 
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enhance 


the natural beauty 


of leathers 


To meet today’s trend toward more naturally beautiful leathers, 
SUPRANOLS® give you transparent high surface color value. 


supranols: 
¢ Enhance—not hide—natural grain 
¢ Glaze true to shade 
© Dye level 
¢ Impart brilliant uniformity of shade 
¢ Work equally well with various types of tanning 
¢ Will not crock 
© Good fastness to washing and to light 


When you have a problem in coloring today’s soft leathers, 
consult our technical department. 


GENERAL DYESTUFF CORPORATION 
435 HUDSON STREET* NEW YORK 14, NEW YORK 


BOSTON © CHARLOTTE © CHICAGO ¢ PHILADELPHIA *© PORTLAND, ORE. © PROVIDENCE © SAN FRANCISCO 

















1852... 
A CENTURY OF TOP VALUES 
2001952 


A firm couldn't last 100 years unless it 
knew how to keep its customers pleased. 
Since 1852 England Walton has been 
giving steady satisfaction to shoe manufacturers, retailers and public — with 
sole leathers as fine as technical skill and tanning craftsmanship can produce. 
And although no expense is spared to keep them the best that money can buy, 
they cost you no more than ordinary brands. 
You're getting — and giving — the top value in sole 
leathers when you specify England Walton. 


ENGLAND WALTON DIVISION, A. C. LAWRENCE LEATHER CO. 


BENDS, CUT SOLES AND SOLE LEATHERS 


BOSTON - CAMDEN + PEABODY - NEW YORK - ST. LOUIS . COLUMBUS + MILWAUKEE . LOS ANGELES 
SAN FRANCISCO . ASHLAND, KY. - NEWPORT, TENN. - HAZELWOOD, N.C. 
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BROWN SHOE OK’S WORK GUARANTY 





NEW PACT FIRST 
OF KIND IN INDUSTRY 


Five-Year Contract Has New 
Pension Plan 


A novel labor contract, covering 
the next five years and guaranteeing 
workers 2,000 hours of work annu- 
ally, not including overtime, was 
signed this week by representatives 
of Brown Shoe Co. of St. Louis and 
lecal 688, Warehouse and Distribu- 
tion Workers Union, AFL. 


The new agreement, which covers 
some 425 Brown employes, also guar- 
antees an hourly wage increase of 
45 cents to be given workers over the 
next five years as follows: seven and 
one-half cents retroactive to Nov. 1, 
1952; 121% cents effective May 1, 
1953; and the remaining 25 cents 
by May 1, 1957. 


* The pact also provides for wage 
adjustments based upon changes in 
the consumers’ price index. This 
will be exclusive of the 45 cents in- 
crease. Union officials said the top 
minimum wage will be at least $2.17 
per hour when the full 45 cents in- 
crease finally takes effect. 


Guaranteed Wage 


The Brown contract is the first 
such in the shoe industry to provide 
a guaranteed annual wage to shoe 
workers. It provides that workers 
must be given at least the minimum 
2,000 hours of work each year at the 
rates as stipulated. Changes in the 
base pay rates will depend upon 
whether the consumers’ price index 
rises or falls. 


No other shoe firm has yet signed 
a labor contract which covers a five- 
year period and provides for periodic 
wage increases over this period. 


Another feature of the new pact is 
inclusion of a company-financed pen- 
sion plan for workers. Under its 
provisions, Brown Shoe Co. will con- 
tribute annually seven percent of its 
gross annual payroll to the pension 





Another clause in the contract has 
the company paying the difference 
between workman’s compensation 
and a worker’s regular pay in cases 
of time lost due to accidents on the 
job. 


End Of Excise Tax Sought 
In New Bill 


Legislation aimed at wiping out 
completely the 20 percent retailers 
excise tax on luggage, handbags, 
toilet cases and other leather goods 
has been introduced in the House of 
Representatives by Rep. John D. 
Dingell, D., Mich. 

The measure has been referred to 
the House Ways and Means Commit- 
tee which is to begin hearings on a 
new tax bill soon. 

The bill also would reduce or elim- 
inate a broad variety of other excise 
taxes including those on admissions, 
dues, jewelry, telephone service, au- 
tomobiles, tires, transportation and 
the like. 

A hint that income tax reduction 
may have a higher priority in any 
tax reduction lies in another measure 
introduced by Rep. Daniel Reed, R., 
N. Y., chairman of the tax-writing 
ways and means committee. 

The Reed measure mentions noth- 
ing but income taxes. 


SHOE CHAIN SALES 

SEEN 3% ABOVE 1951 

Sales of the four leading shoe 
chains during Dec. showed a net gain 
of 4.9 percent over the same period 
a year ago, according to latest re- 
ports. 

Sales for the 12 months of 1951 
totaled approximately $221.897,000, 
a gain of three percent over the sales 
of $215,384,000 reported for 1951. 

Increases in dollar sales over the 
entire year were reported by three 
of the four chains, ranging from 3.5 
percent for Edison Bros, Shoe Stores, 
Inc. to 4.4 percent for G. R. Kinney 
and 5.4 percent for Shoe Corp. of 
America. 

Only A. S. Beck Shoe Corp. re- 
ported a decline—in this case, a two 
percent drop. 

Since shoe prices during 1952 av- 
eraged considerably below those of 
the previous year, the over-all dollar 
gain of three percent indicates a 
much higher percentage increase in 
pairage sales for the year. Follow- 
ing are comparative figures: 

Total Year (000 omitted) % 

1952 1951 Change 
80,699 +3.5 
40,232 +4.4 
44,295 —2.0 
56,671 53,655 +5.4 





221,897 215,384 +3.0 








FOR DISTINGUISHED 


SERVICE 








Prominent members of the New England leather and shoe industry are pictured receiving 
plaques from the New England Shoe and Leather Association for their distinguished service 
with Government agencies during the past two years. Awards were presented during the 
Association's annual meeting held Jan. 14 at the Hotel Statler, Boston. Left to right: Maxwell 
Field, Association executive vice president and secretary; A. W. Berkowitz, Association treas- 
urer and owner of Bourque Shoe Co., Raymond, N. H., and Songo Shoe Mfg. Corp., Portland, 
Me.; Edward F. Casey, Association director and chairman of the board of Danvers Shoe Co., 
Manchester, N. H.; George A. Dempsey, past president of the Association and owner of 
Crossett Shoe Co., Boston; Charles B. Floyd, Fred Rueping Leather Company, Boston; John 
E. F. Foote, Association president and president of John Foote Shoe Company, Brockton. 


fund for the 425 employes. 


Although the union still has the 
right to strike over grievances, of- 
ficials said, the contract calls for com- 
pulsory arbitration of all such griev- 
ances. The union is also empowered 
to honor other strikes and picket 
lines. 
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LEATHER INDUSTRIES 
WELCOMES SYNTHETICS 


Kraus Says They Prevent 
Soaring Prices 


The campaign of Leather Indus- 
tries of America, Inc., to glamorize 
and promote leather and its finished 
products has nothing to do with the 
postwar surge for synthetics, accord- 
ing to Walter Kraus, LIA’s new di- 
rector. 

In an item published in the Jan. 
9 issue of Tide, Kraus stated that 
LIA’s whole program is “a positive 
one.” No comparisons are made, he 
added. 

“As a matter of fact, we welcome 
synthetics,” Kraus said. “They act 
as a sort of cushion for us. Without 
them, there would be a run on leather 
and we'd soon be priced right out of 
the market.” 

LIA’s merchandising ideas were 
featured in 86 department stores over 
the country this past fall. All used 
leather as a tie-in for window displays 
and in-store sales, using shoes and 
other quality apparel. 

Leather Industries is now operat- 
ing on a $500,000 annual budget 
although this will shortly be in- 
creased. Advertising schedules have 
been placed in Harper’s Bazaar, the 
Ladies’ Home Journal, The New 
York Times Magazine, trade papers 
and women’s service magazines. 

Because Leather Industries oper- 
ates in the belief that American con- 
sumers are on an up-trading trend, 
which emphasizes quality goods, 
Kraus believes leather’s most impor- 
tant contribution at this time is “to 
help merchants condition consumers 
to up-training, to make them even 
more conscious of quality products 
than they already are . . . nothing 
denotes quality quite the way real 
leather products do. 


Coombes Heads N. E. 
Quartermaster 


Colonel Warren E. Coombes, man- 
ager of the Planning Department of 
United Shoe Machinery Corp., Bos- 
ton, has been elected president of the 
New England Quartermaster Asso- 
ciation. 

Other officers elected at the recent 
annual meeting in Boston included 
Sidney W. Grossman, president of 
L. Grossman Sons, Quincy, as first 
vice president. 

The Association’s function is to 
coordinate industry with the need of 
the U.S. Army Quartermaster Corps. 

Maxwell Field, executive vice pres- 
ident of the New England Shoe and 
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Leather Association and 1952 presi- 
dent of the New England Chapter of 
the QM, was named to serve ex officio 
on the board of managers as immedi- 
ate past president. 

Installation of officers and board 
of managers will take place Jan. 30 
at a dinner meeting to be held at the 
University Club in Boston. 





Next Week 
TRIBUTE TO A TRADE 
LEADER. A _ full-length 
feature on the story of one 
of the 
colorful personalities. 


industry’s most 











SHOE PATTERN 
OFFICERS RE-ELECTED 


All officers of the Shoe Pattern 
Manufacturers’ Association of New 
England were re-elected for a second 
term at the group’s annual meeting 
held Monday, Jan. 19, at the Parker 
House, Boston. 

Officers are as follows: Gordon 
Heath, president; David D. Noonan, 
vice president; Stuart F. Jeans, treas- 
urer; Norbert H. Gallagher, secre- 
tary; and Joseph P. Famolare, direc- 
tor, 

Richard S$. Guild, associate direc- 
tor of the Association, reports that 
members discussed a program re- 
cently undertaken to establish uni- 
form account classifications and to 
report operating ratios. William A. 
Grissy, C.P.A., outlined the project 
and answered questions concerning it. 


NOVEMBER OUTPUT AHEAD 12%; 
WOMEN’S,GAIN, MEN'S SAME 


Footwear production in Nov. 1952 
totaled 38,932,000 pairs, 16 percent 
below the 46,341,000 pairs produced 
in Oct. 1952 but a good 12 percent 
ahead of the 29,462,000 pairs re- 
ported in Nov. 1951, the Census Bu- 
reau reports in its regular official 
release on the shoe industry. 

Output of women’s shoes, sandals 
and playshoes in Nov. last year 
amounted to 15,580,000 pairs, 20 
percent less than the 19,446,000 pairs 
produced in Oct. 1952 but 14 percent 
more than the 13,711,000 turned out 
in Nov. a year ago. 

Men’s shoes amounted to 7,866,000 
pairs, 16 percent below the 9.339.000 
pairs of Oct. 1952 but some two per- 
cent above the 7,739,000 pairs listed 
for Nov. 1951. 

Although Nov. 1952 output in all 


categories was seasonally below totals 
for the previous busy month, gains 
were reported in each general cate- 
gory as compared to Nov. 1951. 
Lowest increase was in men’s shoes, 
with largest gains reported in ath- 
letic shoes, up 32 percent, and youths’ 
and boys’ shoes, up 31 percent. 

Housewear slipper output in Nov. 
1952 amounted to 5,668,000 pairs, 
12 percent under the 6,442,000 pairs 
of Oct. but 15 percent ahead of the 
4.930,000 pairs of Nov. a year ago. 

Footwear shipments totaled 38 
million pairs valued at approximately 
$136 million, an average value per 
pair shipped of $3.52. Average value 
per paid shipped was $3.58 in Oct. 
1952 and $3.63 in Nov. 1951. Fol- 
lowing are comparative breakdowns 
of totals by class: 





SHOE PRODUCTION ANALYZED 





November 
1952 
38,932 
32,659 


Kind of footwear 


Shoes and slippers, total 
Shoes, sandals, and playshoes 
Men’s 
Youths’ and boys’ 
Women’s 
Misses’ 
Children’s 
Infants’ 
Babies’ 
Athletic 
Slippers for houseweir 
Other footwear 
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Production 
(thousands of pairs) 


October 


46,341 


Percent change 
November 1952 
compared with 
October November 
1952 1951 
—16 +12 
—17 +11 
—16 + 2 
—16 +31 
—20 +14 
—16 +14 
— 8 +14 
— § +10 
—13 +10 
—17 +32 
—12 +15 
—I14 +18 


November 
1952 1951 
34,884 
29,462 
7,739 
1,097 
13,711 
2,228 


39,185 
9,339 
1,709 

19,446 
3,008 
2,545 2,062 
1,948 1,681 
1,190 944 

286 180 
6,442 4,930 
428 312 











LEATHER SHOW EXHIBITORS 


The Waldorf-Astoria 


March 3-4, 1953 


Company 
Acme Leather Co. 
Agoos Leather Cos. Inc. 
Allied Kid Co. 
New Castle Division 
Quaker City Division 
McNeely Division 
Sterling Division 
Standard Division 
Brezner Division 
Amalgamated Leather Cos. 
Amdur Leather Co., Inc. 
William Amer Co. 
American Belly Tanning 


American Hide & 
Leather Co. 
American Kid Co., Inc. 
Carl Antholz, Inc. 
Armour Leather Co. 


Peter Baran & Sons, Inc. 
J. S. Barnet & Sons, Inc. 
Barnet Bros, Leather 
Co. Inc. 
Barrett & Co., Inc. 
Beadenkopf Leather Co. 
Beggs & Cobb, Inc. 
Besse, Osborn & Odell, Inc. 
Blanchard Bros. and Lane 
Ephraim Braude Leather 
Co 


Carr Leather Co. 
Colonial Tanning Co., Inc. 
Crestbrand Leat Co. 


Donnell & Mudge, Inc. 
F. C. Donovan, Inc. 
Dreher Leather Mfg. Corp. 


Eagle-Flagg Tanning Corp. 
Eagle Ottawa Leather Co. 
John R. Evans & Co. 


Fleming-Joffe, Ltd. 
John Flynn & Sons, Inc. 
S. B. Foot Tanning Co. 


A. F. Gallun & Sons Corp. 

Garden State Tanning Inc. 

Garlin & Co., Inc. 

Geilich Leather Co. 

Globe Tanning Corp. 

Gordon-Gruenstein, Inc. 

J. Greenebaum Tanning 
Co. 

Griess-Pfleger Tanning Co. 

Gutmann and Co., Inc. 


Haight & Company, Inc. 

L. H. Hamel Leather Co. 

Thomas B. Harvey 
Leather Co. 

Hebb Leather Co., Inc. 

Hecht Leathers Corp. 


Booth No. 
3 
61 
11 
21 


New York 


Company 
Melvin Henkin, Inc. 
Hiteman Leather Co., Inc. 
Horween Leather Co. 
Howes Leather Co., Inc. 
American Oak Chrome 
Retan Div. 
E. Hubschman and Sons, 
Inc. 
Hunt-Rankin Leather Co. 


Irving Tanning Co. 


Kirstein Leather Co. 
Korn Leather Co. 
Kroy Tanning Co., Inc. 


A. C. Lawrence Leather 
Co. 

Leach-Heckel Leather Co. 
(Division of Colonial 
Tanning Co. Inc.) 

G. Levor & Co., Inc. 

J. Lichtman & Sons 

Lincoln Leather Co. 

Loewengart and Co. 

(and Eastern Tanning 
Division) 

Hermann Loewenstein, 
Inc. 

Malis Leather Co. 

Marcus-Forscher & Co. 

McNeely & Price Co. 

Merrimack Leather Co., 
Inc. 

R. Neumann & Co. 

Northwestern Leather Co. 


The Ohio Leather Co. 

Overseas Commerce Corp. 

Pfister & Vogel Tanning 
Co. 

Prime Tanning Co. Inc. 

Fred Rueping Leather Co., 
Inc, 

Seal Tanning Co., Inc. 

Seton Leather Company 

Shrut & Asch Leather Co. 

Simon-Sigma Leather 
Mfg. Corp. 

Surpass Leather Company 

Tan-Art Company, Inc. 

Toochin Tanning Co. 

Albert Trostel & Sons Co. 

United States Raw Skins 
Tanners, Inc. 

United Tanners, Inc. 

R. J. Widen Company 

Winslow Bros. & Smith Co. 


Richard Young Co. 
Ziegel, Eisman & Co. 
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NESLA BOSTON SHOW 
SET FOR APRIL 12-16 


Market Week Serves As Fall 
Sales Barometer 


The New England Shoe and 
Leather Association will hold its an- 
nual Advance Fall Shoe Market 
Week, now regarded as one of the 
most accurate indicators of fall shoe 
business prospects, on April 12-16 at 
the Hotels Statler and Touraine and 
member showrooms in Boston, Max- 
well Field, executive vice president 
of NESLA announced this week. 

The non-profit showing is held as a 
service to members and other shoe 
manufacturers wishing to show early 
samples to their Southern and West- 
ern wholesale and volume accounts. 
Only manufacturers selling the vol- 
ume chain and jobbing trades are 
invited. 

Field added that due to space limi- 
tations no jobbers or firms in the 
allied trades will be assigned hotel 
rooms. 

He stated that the Advance Boston 
Showing will not conflict with the 
Popular Price Shoe Show of Amer- 
ica, which the Association sponsors 
jointly with the National Association 
of Shoe Chain Stores. 

The Boston showing, although 
launched on a small scale two years 
ago, has since proved itself a reliable 
barometer of shoe business for the 
coming season. Although the volume 
of business done at the showing is 
far below that generally done at the 
larger showings held later in the sea- 
son, shoe buyers have helped manu- 
facturers in their planning by reveal- 
ing their buying intentions for the 
season. 

At the same time, the show has 
helped crystallize style trends for the 
forthcoming shows. 


Southwestern Travelers 
Set Two Shoe Shows 


The Southwestern Shoe Travelers 
Association of Dallas, Tex., has an- 
nounced the following dates for its 
annual spring and fall Shoe Shows 
to be held during 1953: 

The Fall 1953 Show will be held 
May 10-13 while the Spring 1954 
Show has been scheduled for Nov. 
8-11. Both shows will be held in 
Dallas’ three leading hotels: the 
Adolphus, The Baker and the South- 
land. 

Ben Berwald is president of the 
association, Joseph H. Reinhart is 
vice president; A. D. McCoy, treas- 
urer; and Paul B. Schroeder is secre- 
tary-manager. 
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TOP 


Left to right: Archie Witherell, Fred Rueping 
Leather Co., Fond du Lac.; Charles Lutz 
and G. Kevil, both of International Shoe 
Co.; Robert Lotz; Walter Schultz of Elkland 
Leather Co.; J. H. Stumpf; David Wilson 
of Rueping and Dr. E. H. Theis. 


CENTER 


R. L. Copson of Mutual Chemical Co.; 
William Dawson of Chemtan Co.; T. C. 
Hollander of United Shoe Machinery Corp.; 
J. T. Chain of Diamond Alkali Co.; Harry R. 
Wilson; and William Hammell and Kenneth 
Folger of Trostel Leather Co. 


BOTTOM 


Harry Wilson, Alex Abig, Al Schiller, 
Prescott Downer, Floyd B. Collins, Al Schiller. 
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WISCONSIN TANNING SYMPOSIUM HIGHLIGHTS INDUSTRY NEEDS 


In an atmosphere thick with king- 
sized chemical formulae, the Wiscon- 
sin Tanners’ Production Club staged 
its eagerly awaited second annual 
Symposium on Tanning, Jan. 17, at 
the Hotel Plankinton, Milwaukee. 

Inaugurated last year, the sympo- 
sium drew such widespread interest 
that this year’s meeting was expanded 
to include morning and afternoon 
sessions. Around 275 members and 
guests attended the “open house” 
which featured papers dealing with 
problems vital to the entire leather 
industry. 

The meeting was under the joint 
chairmanship of W. Roberts Lotz of 
Albert Trostel & Sons and Dr. E. R. 
Theis, director of Lehigh Univer- 
sity’s Leather Research Division. 


Wide Representation 


Guests from New England, Penn- 
sylvania, St. Louis and a large rep- 
resentation from the Canadian trade 
were attracted to the symposium. 

After the welcoming address by 
H, Miller of A. F. Gallun & Sons and 
the program outline by W. Robert 
Lotz, Alex Abig of Fred Rueping 
Leather Co., leader of the morning 
session, initiated the program. 

Speaking on chrome chemical sup- 
ply, Dr. Raymond L. Copson, Mutual 
Chemical Co., asserted that our large 
stockpiles of imported ore together 
with the ability of industry to utilize 
low-grade domestic ores should in- 
sure adequate supplies even in the 
event of a national emergency. Cop- 
son added that plant capacity for the 
production of sodium bichromate has 
been more than doubled since the 
last war. 

T. C. Hollander of United Shoe 
Machinery Corp. spoke on the true 
place of research in our present in- 
dustrial programs. Citing the tre- 
mendous impetus given research by 
the recent world war, Hollander 
stated that company research was 
more than ever vital in the race to 
stay abreast of the field. Several new 
machines for the tanning industry 
were discussed by the speaker, some 
of which are still in the experimental 
stage. 

The increased use of resins in tan- 
ning and technological problems con- 
nected with their application was dis- 
cussed by W. O. Dawson of the Chem- 
tan Co. The increased use of resins 
in the last decade can leave little 
doubt of the important part they 
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will play in the manufacture of most 
if not all types of leather, asserted 
Dawson. 


“The Effect of Adding Aluminum 
Sulfate to a Reduced Chrome Liquor” 
was discussed by T. J. Chain of the 
Diamond Alkali Co. Object of this 
investigation was to study the effect 
of such a move with regard to: A. 
Total Chrome take-up. B. Chrome 
distribution. C, Aluminum Sulfate 
take-up. D. Aluminum Sulfate dis- 
tribution, E. Character of leather. 


As the first speaker of the after- 
noon session under the direction of 
Melvin Herman, Armour Leather Co., 
C. W. Schultz of Elkland Leather 
Co. spoke on the “Evaluation of 
Some Vegetable Tanning Materials.” 
Schultz gave a reasonably rapid 
method for this evaluation which has 
been used as a guide to practical op- 
erations. He discussed comparative 
results on some of the more common 
tanning materials and discussed them 
with a view to indicating an inter- 
pretation of the same. 

“Basicity in Chrome Tanning” was 
the title of the paper delivered by 
C. David Wilson, Fred Rueping 
Leather Co. He gave a detailed de- 
scription of a practical tannery in- 
vestigation designed to answer several 
specific questions relative to basicity. 
The investigation was carried out 
under carefully controlled conditions. 
This paper was designed not only to 
discuss the results of the study but 
also to emphasize the evaluation tech- 
nique utilized, according to Wilson. 


Final Papers 


The final two papers on the pro- 
gram were prepared jointly by W. R. 
Lotz and Dr. E. R. Theis. Lotz in 
presenting the first paper, “Studies 
in Chrome Tanning” spoke on the 
cooperative investigations relative to 
the effects of various neutral naptha- 
lenic syntans as adjuncts in chrome 
tanning. Lotz stated that the data 
showed rather conclusively that con- 
servative use of the different neutral 
syntans have a beneficial effect on 
chrome tanning, especially if the tan- 
nage be of the formato-chrome tan- 
ning type. The use of the syntan 
lends itself particularly in the com- 
bined “bate-pickle-and-tan” process, 
he stated. 


“Further Studies in the Neutral- 
ization of Chrome Tanned Leather” 
was presented by Dr. E. R. Theis. 
Used in the present studies, stated 
Dr. Theis, was the Lehigh over-all 
leather basicity method. This method 
was used for demonstrating the 
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neutralizing effect and activity of the 
neutralizing agents, he said. 

In analyzing the studies, the 
speaker pointed out the following 
findings. 1. All of the neutralizing 
agents have a definite effect on the 
grain layer. 2. All reduce the sulfato 
acidity of the grain layer. 3. Alkalies 
such as bicarbonate, borax, or caustic 
soda reduce the sulfate acidity and 
increase the over-all basicity of the 
grain layer by a direct neutralizing 
action, while the very mild neutral 
naphthalenic syntan replaces the sul- 
fato acidity but affects but slightly 
the over-all basicity of the leather. 


Shoe Die Strike Continues 
In Manchester 


Approximately 60 die-makers, who 
recently went on strike at three shoe 
die plants in Manchester, N. H., 
have decided at a mass meeting to 
continue their walkout and picketing 
of plants until a satisfactory settle- 
ment of the dispute. The workers 
insist upon a wage increase of 10 
cents an hour, having refused a man- 
agement offer of a five-cent increase. 

Negotiations failed at an all-after- 
noon conference at the Carpenter 
Hotel in Manchester, where repre- 
sentatives of the Swansen Die Co., 
Manchester Die Co., and State Die 
Co., headed by Charles Arne, an of- 
ficial of the Die Manufacturers’ In- 
stitute, conferred with George Fec- 
teau, territorial representative of the 
United Shoe Workers of America 
(CIO), and committees of workers 
from the three struck plants. 


Van Pelt Warns Tanners Of 
Fight To Survive 


“The fight between ‘the materials 
of tomorrow’ and leather is just 
beginning,” according to Judge Clay- 
ton Van Pelt, of Fred Rueping 
Leather Co., Fond du Lac, Wis. 

In a militant after-dinner speech, 
which capped the Wisconsin Tan- 
ning Symposium held Jan. 17 at the 
Hotel Plankinton, Milwaukee, Van 
Pelt, head of Leather Industries of 
America, warned industry leaders 
that leather is in the midst of a tre- 
mendous battle—one upon which the 
livelihood of those in the leather in- 
dustry “depends.” 

Van Pelt described recent progress 
of Leather Industries in promoting 
use of leather. He derided critics of 
the organization which he declared 
is proceeding as quickly as feasible 
while making certain it is on the 
right track and promised even vastly 
more firepower will soon be brought 
to bear. 

The Leather Industries head called 
upon the entire leather industry to 
give its unqualified support to the 
group’s program. 

In conclusion, Van Pelt and Irving 
R. Glass, executive vice president of 
the Tanners’ Council, showed slides 
outlining the manifold activities of 
Leather Industries. A novel touch 
was the playing of a tape recording 
made in the New York offices of 
Leather Industries and containing 
dialogue between Van Pelt and 
various members of the organization 
on its progress and plans. 
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INTERNATIONAL SHOE 
REPORTS EARNINGS OFF 


Earnings of International Shoe Co., 
St. Louis, for the fiscal year ended 
Nov. 30, 1952, equalled $2.44 a com- 
mon share compared with earnings 
equal to $2.61 per share in the pre- 
vious year, the company reports in a 
preliminary consolidated statement. 

The company explained that this is 
the first time it has reported on a con- 
solidated basis. Fiscal earnings for 
1951 have been adjusted on a con- 


solidated basis for purposes of com- 
parison, it added. 

Net sales in fiscal 1952 totaled 
$217,041,923 as compared with net 
sales of $225,070,342 in fiscal 1951. 

The decrease in sales was attributed 
to a decline in military orders re- 
ceived by the company. Although full 
figures were not released as yet, In- 
ternational said value of military 
sales in fiscal 1952 declined $26,786,- 
687 from the preceding period in 
1951. However, civilian sales were 
up 10 percent or a total of $18,- 
758,268. 
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ARMOUR'S PROFITS 
SHOW SHARP DECLINE 


Armour & Co., due to an upturn 
in business in the last quarter of the 
fiscal year ended Nov. Ist, made a 
net profit of $7,140,485 equal to 
$1.02 a share compared with $16,- 
029,004 or $3.20 a share a year ago. 
Sales in the latest fiscal year totaled 
$2,184,033,435 vs. $2,215,201,235 in 
the preceding fiscal year, a decrease 
of 1.4%. 

Inventory losses and strikes that af- 
fected operations at 18 plants were 
mainly responsible for cutting earn- 
ings although other factors adversely 
affecting 1952 results included rising 
expenses and government price con- 
trol. 

F. W. Specht, president, said, how- 
ever, that prospects for 1953 are 
more favorable. “Prices are expected 
to stabilize and consumer demand to 
remain high. Livestock supplies are 
in good quantity and therefore should 
permit operations at efficient volume 
levels.” 


Japanese Tanner Elected 
To Government Post 


Taneo Miyazawa, president of 
Meiji Tanning Co., Ltd., and Stand- 
ard Shoe Co., leading tannery and 
shoe manufacturer in Tokyo, Japan, 
has been elected to the Japanese Diet, 
according to word received here. 

Miyazawa, outstanding figure in 
both the Japanese tanning and shoe 
industry, has long been active in Jap- 
anese politics. A member of the Diet 
in 1941 prior to Pearl Harbor, he 
was later jailed by the Japanese war 
lords for having opposed war with 
the United States. He was released 
by public demand. : 

Miyazawa made an extended visit 
to the United States two years ago 
and made the rounds of leading tan- 
neries and shoe firms here. He plans 
another trip later this year. 


Open Donovan Industries 
In New York 


James F. Donovan, Walter Lee 
Mosbacher and Raymond Schultz 
have announced their retirement com- 
mencing Feb. 1 from F. C. Donovan, 
Inc., of Boston and the establishment 
of Donovan Industries, Inc., at 47 
West 34th St., New York City. 

The new concern will act as na- 
tional distributor and representative 
for domestic and foreign tanneries 
as well as manufacturers of textiles, 
plastics and other materials used by 
the shoe and allied industries. 
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MILITARY 
BIDS AND AWARDS 





Welders’ Gauntlets 

February 2, 1953 — TAP-30- 
352-53-109—2,880 ea. gauntlets, gas 
welders, chrome-tanned leather, heat 
and moisture resistant; 5-finger hand, 
lined with wool and cotton knitted 
fabric; 100% domestic pack; for 
delivery by March 1, 1953, to the 
Receiving Officer at the Naval Ship- 
yard, Boston; opening, New York, 
1 P.M.; this procurement is for the 
Navy. 


Helmet Liners 
February 11, 1953—Invitation 
QM-11-009-53-580 covering bids on 
390,000 helmet liners M-1, Mil. Spec. 
MIL-L-1910 dated Jan. 13, 1953. 
Leather used for chin straps must 
be full-grained calfskin. 


Are Welders Mitts 
February 13, 1953 — TAP-30- 


352-53-181 — 24,364 ea. mitts, arc | 


welders, chrome-tanned cowhide 
leather; heat and moisture resistant; 
approximate overall length: 1514 
inches. 9,388 ea. left-hand mitts and 
14,976 right-hand mitts. FOB. destin- 
ation—eleven of them; delivery must 
be complete by May 15, 1953; 100% 
domestic; opening, New York, 
2 P.M.; this procurement for the 
Navy. 


WOMEN'S OXFORD BIDS 


Craddock-Terry Shoe Corp., 
Lynchburg, Va., was low bidder at 
the opening of ASTAPA invitation 
TAP-30-352-53-123—6,000 pr. shoes, 
women’s, low quarter, cafe brown; 
a) with domestic cotton; b) with 
imported cotton; and c) with a blend 
of domestic and imported cotton. 
C-T offered to supply the total quan- 
tity asked for regular Army require- 
ments at $4.90 per pr.; 20 days 
acceptance; 1/10 of 1% in 30 days. 
The bid specified the use of domestic 
cotton only. There were eight other 


bidders. 


OPEN GLOVE BIDS 


Illinois Glove Co., Champaign, IIl.. 
was low bidder at the opening o 
ASTAPA Invitation TAP-30-352-53- 
65—350 pr. lineman’s leather gloves. 
The firm bid on the total quantity at 
$1.95 per pr. 20 days acceptance, net. 
There were two other bidders: 

Olympic Glove Co., N. Y. C.; a) 
50 pr. for Newport, R. I. $2.61; b) 
200 pr. for Norfolk, Va. $2.61; and 
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c) 100 pr. for Oakland, Cal. $2.65; 
20 days acceptance, net. 

Mid-West Glove Co., Chicago; a) 
$2.70; b) $2.70, and c) $2.74. 


AWARD LEATHER ITEMS 


The Armed Services Textile and 


Apparel Procurement Agency has an- 


nounced the following eight awards 
on TAP-30-352-53-95 covering vari- 
ous leathers for occupational ther- 


apy: 
Caldwell Lace Leather Co., Inc., 
Auburn, Ky., app. 1,800 sq. ft. at 
$.55, 3,600 sq. ft. at $.72; Brindis 
Tanning Co., 57 Washington St., Ha- 
verhill, Mass., 2,000 at $.2574; A. C. 


Lawrence Leather Co., Div. Swift & 
Co., Inc., 10 Sawyer St., Peabody, 
Mass., 15,840 at $.51, 4,352 at $.669; 
Steinberg Bros., 443 4th Ave., New 
York, N. Y., 36,000 at $.333, 3,900 
at $.353, 10,800 at $.393; N. J. Tan- 
ning Co., Inc., 420 Frelinghuysen 
Ave., Newark 5, N. J., 9,600 at $.393; 
Continental Leather Import Co., 171 
Madison Ave., New York 16, N. Y., 
3,200 at $.1385; A. F. Gallun & Sons 
Corporation, 1818 N. Water St., Mil- 
waukee, Wis., 2,600 at $.66, 2,600 at 
$.66, 18,720 at $.58; Alvin Leather 
Co., 36 Spruce St., New York, N. Y., 
2,240 lbs. at $.698. 
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Boyle Machine Offers New 


Tannery Pump 

Boyle Machine and Supply Co. of 
Peabody, Mass., is now offering a 
new pump for tanners which it claims 
has many advantages over conven- 
tional-type tannery pumps. 

The new pump, designed on the 
principle of the human heart, con- 
sists of a diaphragm and valves. Un- 
like the conventional gear or impellor 
type pump, it can be run dry with 
no ill effects. This was proven in 
recent tests at Cornell University, 
where the pump was run dry for 
2,900 hours without damage. 
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Mechanical parts which run in a 
bath of oil are never in contact with 
materials being pumped. The pump 
will draw 28” vacuum and work 
against 150 pounds of pressure. 

Some applications in which the 
pump has proved superior to the con- 
ventional types are as a transfer pump 
from barrel to tan wheel and in place 
of a pressure tank on automatic 
spraying machines. Materials used 
include kerosene, salt brine, paint, 
lacquers, paste, tannic acid and hot 
and cold oils. 

The new pump comes in sizes of 
3/7 and 114”. 


CHARLES DEGAN DIES 


. 87, retired leather broker, died 
Jan. 18, at Shorewood Hospital Sani- 
tarium in Milwaukee after a week’s 
illness. A native of Milwaukee and 
veteran leather executive, Degan 
served with several leather firms before 
opening his own leather brokerage in 
the city. He retired last year after 
an accident in which he broke his hip. 

Degan served for several years as 
manager of Pfister & Vogel’s St. Louis 
office. In 1910, he helped found the 
Zimmerman-Degan Shoe Co., in Seat- 
tle, Wash., and remained with this 
firm until its liquidation around 1922. 
He worked as sales manager of Pfister 
& Vogel’s tanneries in Milwaukee until 
1924 when he opened his own broker- 
age. He was also a charter member of 
the Leather and Allied Trades Asso- 
ciates of Milwaukee. There are no 
immediate survivors. 





Joins Hide Firm 











Robert S. Shuman, hide buyer for the 
Brezner division of Allied Kid Co., Boston, 
who will join J. C. Hodges & Co., Inc., Bos- 
ton hide broker, on May | as vice president. 
A veteran of the hide industry, Shuman was 
formerly hide buyer for N. Brezner & Co., 
Inc. for several years before the firm was 
taken over by Allied Kid. When Shuman 
leaves Allied Kid, Al McKinney will take 
charge of hide buying for the Brezner divi- 
sion under the supervision of Joseph Grady. 


LEATHER PROFITS RISE 

The leather industry showed a 
marked pickup in profits during the 
third quarter of 1952, 

Profits after taxes came to $19 mil- 
lion, a 46 percent increase from the 
$13 million during the second quar- 
ter. 

Profits before taxes came to $40 
million for the third quarter, an in- 
crease of 43 percent above the $28 
million for the second quarter. 


MILITARY SHOE PROCUREMENT 
DECLINED 16% IN 1952 


Total military shoe procurement 
for the calendar year 1952 amounted 
to only 6,928,135 pairs, a decline of 
16 percent from the 17,699,499 pairs 
awarded in 1951, according to a sur- 
vey released this week by the New 
England Shoe and Leather Associa- 
tion. 

Procurement figures included all 
leather footwear items, shoe pacs and 
felt boots. It did not include hospital 


slippers. 

Of the close to seven million pairs 
ordered in 1952, 2,803,632 pairs or 
40 percent were awarded to New Eng- 
land shoe manufacturers, the Asso- 
ciation survey indicated. 

Procurement figures included all 
awards by the Army, Navy, Air Force 
and Marine Corps. 

Following are 
branch of service: 


breakdowns by 





1952 New England 
Contracts Companies 
Army* 1,040,848 
Navy 1,453,204 
Marine 309,580 


Others 
2,512,775 
1,272,288 

339,440 


Percent of 
New England 
Awards of 
Total Contracts 
29.28% 
53.31 
47.69 


Total 
Awards 
3,553,623 
2,725,492 

649,020 











Total 2,803,632 
*Includes Air Force awards. 
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6,928,135 40.46% 
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© S. Ernest Kulp, member of the 
board and the Executive Committee 
of The Masland Duraleather Co., was 
re-elected president of the Plastic 


Coatings and Film Association at the 
Association’s annual meeting held re- 
cently in New York. G. H. Callum, 
sales manager of the Coated Fabrics 
Division of U. S. Rubber Co., was 
again elected vice president of the or- 
ganization whose members produce a 
major portion of the national yardage 
of vinyl sheeting 10 mils and over, and 
of vinyl and pyroxylin coated mate- 
rials. 


@ James Meredith has joined the of- 
fice staff of George H. Elliott & Co., 
Chicago hide and skin broker. For- 
merly associated with a Maryland 
packer, Meredith recently was dis- 
charged from the Navy after serving 
as an Ensign. 


@ John F. Murphy has been elected 
a director of Ohio Leather Co., Gir- 
ard, O. He is president of the sub- 
sidiary, Ohio Leather Co. of Massa- 
chusetts. 


® Stanley Ford has been elected vice 
president in charge of sales by the 
board of directors of Parva Buckle Co., 
Mt. Carmel, Conn., manufacturer of 
tongueless shoe buckles. Ford was for- 
merly sales manager. Samuel Kin- 
ney was elected secretary and Paul 
White re-elected president and treas- 
urer. 


® Roger Conant and Raymond 
Shaw of Winslow Bros. & Smith Co. 
have recently returned from a raw 
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stock buying trip to South America 
where they found business conditions 
increasingly difficult due to Govern- 
ment restrictions. Red tape and arbi- 
trary laws made normal business con- 
duct impossible, they said. 

@ Thomas Corcoran, formerly with 


Murray Leather Co. and previously 
with Colonial Tanning Co. in Boston 


has been named office manager of the 
George Limon Tanning Co. in Pea- 


body, Mass. 


®@ Chesley T. Bixby of the Wm. E. 
Bixby Co., Haverhill, left New York 
on Jan. 16 for a tour of Europe. He 
will visit the Bixby interests overseas 
while surveying the various types of 
shoe materials now available there. He 
intends also to study latest European 
manufacturing methods. 


® Warren Hunkins, well-known 
leather man and cutting room expert, 
is now associated with Laird-Schober 
& Co. in Haverhill. Hunkins was for- 
merly with Florsheim Shoe Co. in Chi- 
cago and the former Emery & Marshall 
Shoe Co. in Haverhill. 





How 


HOOKER 
CHEMICALS 


help you 
cut processing costs 


Hooker supplies you with: 


e High-purity sulfides that 
fast, for immediate use 


dissolve 


High-strength sulfide solutions that 
cut your storage requirements 

Caustic soda and other chemicals of 
consistent uniformity that helps you 
standardize on processing methods. 


Make Hooker your source of supply. 
Write for delivery information and 
prices. Hooker Electrochemical Com- 
pany, 1 Union St., Niagara Falls, N.Y. 


Sodium Sulfide 
Sodium Sulfhydrate 
Sodium Tetrasulfide 
Caustic Soda 
Muriatic Acid 
Sodium Benzoate 


PARAD!I® (Hooker 
Paradichlorobenzene) 





For precision control of unhairing solu- 
tions—Send for Hooker Bulletin 500. 
It tells how Hooker Sodium Sulfhy- 
drate lets you adjust the sulfide and 
alkali stf€ngth of unhairing solu- 
tions exactly as you wish. 


HOOker 
CHEMICALS 


For time-saving data on soaking 

Write for Hooker Bulletin 
505. It describes how tanners 
are cutting soaking time in half 
by using Hooker Sodium Tetra- 
sulfide solution. 
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HOOKER ELECTROCHEMICAL COMPANY 


NIAGARA FALLS TACOMA NEW YORK CHICAGO LOS ANGELES 
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Stylescope 


DARING AND DRAMATIC 


Be ~ ihe 


Cadet last featuring French toe. Heel about 10/8. Note 
back and side views of heel depicting height and unusual 


tapered curve. 


4 ee five unique men’s fashions may cause 
some blinking. Futuristic? Extreme? Novelty? 
None of those descriptions quite fits this inter- 
esting quintet of designs. These were specially 
created to show concrete possibilities for new 
directions in men’s footwear styling — an 
endeavor to move a little away from conven- 
tional ideas. It is reported that sampling inter- 
est in these shoes has been “surprisingly” 
excellent. But perhaps no one should be sur- 
prised—for these may represent some gratify- 
ing answers to the perennial cry for “something 
different.” Lasts and designs by United Last Co. 


Ses pee Nah 


right: Narrow custom toe with pump backpart for evening wear, dancing or at-home, bound and lined in red. 

st called “Jo-Boy" (formerly Po-Ta-Toe, about 30 years ago); several manufacturers making this shoe which 
features ball strap. Narrow wall toe for young men with sharply pointed toe, extension sole. Colonial type dancing 
pump with tongue piped in blue; tongue takes place of traditional grosgrain ribbon bow. 
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You Design the Shoes 
We Supply the 
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Now it is easy to add the brilliant, colorful sparkle of 
genuine Austrian rhinestones to heels, straps, toes — 


wherever your design ingenuity suggests. 


Our rhinestone bandings, ribbons, cords and plaques 
are easy to apply, eliminating production “head- 
aches”. Customers are pleased, too, because the 
rhinestones stay in. All stones are permanently, indi- 
vidually mounted in colorful plastic cups. No glue is 
used. No prongs to catch on fabrics or delicate 


hosiery. 


We will be glad to send you samples of rhinestone 
banding, cords, ribbons or plaques, or we will be 
happy to work with you in supplying rhinestones on 
any type of material or form you require. 


Contact Your Jobber or Write * Wire * Phone 


Cmil Duschuk 


Dept. 6A 
1265 Broadway New York 1, N. Y. 
MU 4-1797 
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The tanners 
who use 
ATLAS OILS | 








are our beat 
salesmen~ 








66 years of quality pay-off 





1953 is the 67th year of Atlas service to the tanning 

industry . . . 66 years of producing the finest 

oils for a specialized purpose that skill and scientific research 
can develop .. . 66 years of quality pay-off in guaranteed 
Sulphonated Cod Oils, Sulphonated Neatsfoot Oils, 

Pure Neatsfoot Oils, Split Oils, Moellons, 


and many specialty products... 


It is because Atlas Oils have proven uniformly dependable 
throughout the years that tanners who use them 

are our best salesmen. Ask them, and ask 

us for the facts about Atlas research, Atlas refining 


techniques, Atlas service. 


ATLAS REFINERY, Inc. 


142 LOCKWOOD ST., NEWARK 5, N.J. 
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MARATAN 


THE MORE EFFECTIVE, lau €03f, TANNING AGENT 


70% tannin content. 

Provides a 25 to 30 degree of tannage. 
Completely compatible with fat liquor emulsions. 
Maintains or improves leather quality. 
Nonastringent even at high concentration. 


Conditions hide for rapid penetration of vegetable tans 
when used as a pretan. 
Superior fixation to hide substance. 


Produces lighter colored leather. 

3 @ Can be used on pickled hide. 

@ Powder will not cake in storage. 

Completely soluble. 
Always uniform. 
Made in U. S. A. from domestic raw materials. 
Long range availability. 
Quality rigidly controlled throughout manufacture. 
Stable price structure. 








MARATHON CORPORATION 


CHEMICAL 
ROTHSCHILD 


DIVISION 
WISCONSIN 


26 LEATHER and SHOES 
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FORMULAE WORTH 
THOUSANDS OF DOLLARS 


"Tanning Processes" by the 
internationally known authority, 
August C. Orthmann, contains 
leather making formulae worth 
thousands of dollars—and time 
and labor-saving data that will 
help in every phase of your 
tanning operation. 


It's the book scores of tanning 
men say is the most practical 
work on tanning ever written 
. . « you'll say it's worth many 
times its $12.50 price. You'll 
use "Tanning Processes" often 
because it treats expertly with 
your everyday problems. 


Leather bound, it contains 414 
pages of invaluable information 
to help you increase your yield, 
improve production, reduce 
time and motion, and get a 
higher quality leather. 


Order a copy today! 
$4 @.50 PER COPY 


Rumpf Pubiishing Co., 
300 West Adams Street, 
Chicago 6, Illinols 


| 
| 
| 
; | 
Be ee OS eee Please send | 
eae copies of "Tanning | 
Processes,’ by August C. Orthmann. | 
| Name Fesat oh ws eh ene see 4 0S 
| 
. | 


Address 
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Military shoe production in 1952 now set 
at seven million pairs. This is substantial comedown— 
16%—from 17 million pairage contracted for in 1951. Ten 
million difference in pairage also makes civilian shoe output 
for this past year all the more impressive. 


Take off seven million pairs from estimated 
total 1952 output of 507 million pairs and you have 500 
million pairs of civilian shoes for year. This is 50 million 
pairs more or 11 percent increase over 450 million civilian 
pairage of 1951. 


Curiously enough, many large shoe manufac- 
turers will show lower profit figures for fiscal 1952 because 
of decline in military pairage. Take International Shoe Co. 
for example. Company released preliminary consolidated 
statement this week, revealing net sales decrease for fiscal 
1952 of $8 million. 


Officials blamed decrease on sharp decline 
in military shoe orders. Actually, International received 


some $27 million less in 1952 for military shoes alone, 
Increase of almost $18 million in value of civilian sales— 
gain of 10 percent over 1951—failed to offset military loss. 


This, plus higher taxes during 1952, com- 
bined to lower International’s earnings. Overall, the 
world’s largest shoe manufacturer reported 1952 earnings 
equal to $2.44 per common share against previous year’s 
earnings equal to $2.61 per share. 


Shoe Manufacturers’ Association brings up 
interesting question that has been plaguing more astute 
industry observers. With civilian shoe output in 1952 
estimated at 50 million pairs or 50 million above 1951, 
Association wants to know where extra pairage has gone. 


Although final retail sales figures for year 
not yet available, NSMA says wholesale distribution 
figures will exceed those of retail sales. Where has 
excess gone? Association offers two theories: 1. Many pairs 
have been bought to replenish low inventories carried by 
retailers for many months. 2. Excess pairage may have been 
used to build retail inventories to larger than normal level. 


If first theory is case, industry as a whole 
will be healthier for “extra” production. Retailers 
will sell more shoe merely by preventing loss of sales 
through inadequate inventory. This was sad fact in spring 
and fall 1952, could have taken all the glow from spring 
1953 prospects now seen as best ever. 


Second theory, in general is unlikely. Most 
retailers have been burnt too badly, the memory is still too 
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sharp, for them to indulge in excessive shoe stocks. Even 
though trade is convinced that spring 1953 cannot help but 
prove terrific, retailers still retain good degree of caution in 
their buying policies. 


Likelihood is that final result will be com- 
bination of two theories. First theory will probably be 
right in majority of cases. Unless Spring sales turn out 
complete bust, industry will receive long-awaited shot in 
the arm. Next big thing to watch is whether manufactur- 
ing industry, encouraged by spring developments, over- 
produces for remainder of year. This could prove industry 
stumbling block in months to come, lead to grief in 1954. 


Continued decline of hide market now has 
some hide men worried. Tide has changed overnight. 
A few short weeks ago, industry was concerned over un- 
seasonal strength of hide prices. Break in prices came just 
before end of year and has continued since. Now hide men 
say decline is proceeding beyond seasonal justification. 


Additional declines registered this past 
week following good business over Monday and 
Tuesday. Many packers disappointed in hope that early 
business indicated return of price stability. These packers 
point to drops of 4-514 cents per pound on heavy hides 
since beginning of Dec., says this is greater than relative 
value of seasonal decline in hide quality. 


Now downturn more generally attributed 
to supply and demand. Heavy domestic slaughter of 
cattle loaded packers cellars with beef hides at same time 
seasonal demand slacked off, became confined mostly to sole 
leather tanners. Conversely, lighter hides held up much 
better—registering declines of 114-2 cents—because they 
were not so plentiful. Now, however, if prices continue to 
go down, spread between selections expected to narrow. 
When the decline will end is another story. 


AFL and CIO meat packers unions will 
compete for position of collective bargaining agent 
at Wilson & Co.’s Chicago plant in NLRB election 
Jan. 30. Over 4,000 production and maintenance em- 
ployes at plant will cast ballots for either of unicns. If AFL 
wins, it may soon oust CIO from Wilson where CIO has 
been bargaining agent since 1944. Wilson remains only 
one of “Big Four” packers without new contract for 1953. 
Armour, Swift and Cudahy signed contracts last Nov. ClO 
officials report main issue blocking settlement at Wilson is 
disagreement over union’s proposed pension and insurance 
plan. 
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Armour's 


QUALITY 
Leathers 


FIORD 


Sturdy, supple, 
burnished, 
semi-aniline 
finish... 






4mourleatter O 


NEW YORK 


Sila -\ere) BOSTON 









MOCCASIN 
COWHIDE 


at its colorful best 


Fashionably Soft for comfort. Most 
Adaptable to laced moccasins 
and casuals . . . finest full grain 
you've ever seen! 

SHOE SPLITS: Grain finished for 
mellow chrome uppers . . . Retan 
for soles... 

GLOVE SPLITS: Complete price 
range .. .Quality always uni- 
formly high. 


Write for swatches today! 


LOS ANGELES 
TANNING CO. 


4101 Whiteside Street 
Los Angeles 63, California 





SOME PICK-UP NOTED 


LEATHER SALES THIS WEEK 





Tanners Report More Interest Despite Declining 
Hide Market 





Sole finds more sales. Kid also 
moves. Calf a bit laggy. Sides 
nominal. Good interest in splits. 


Sole Moderate 


Although hide market decline, par- 
ticularly in heavy hides, has affected 
sole leather lists in Boston, tanners 
report a moderate amount of new 
business this week. Most are still 
working against old orders, not too 
pressed on new business. As a re- 
sult, though prices are nominal, the 
market is far from a runaway. 

In bends, 10 iron and above bring 
53c and down, with more interest 
below. Those of 9/10 iron held 
nominally at 56c, but sales an indi- 
vidual matter. Same is true of me- 
dium bends at 61-62c. Nothing re- 
ported in light bends over 68c. 


Sole Offal Fair 

A spotty amount of new business 
reported by Boston sole leather offal 
tanners, who do not appear worried 
over situation. Hide price decline 
has not hit leather ws radically, 
since tanners are well sold up, can 
bargain for satisfactory price. De- 
cline is regarded as seasonal and most 
tanners are wary on how long it will 
last. 

Meantime, both cow and steer bel- 
lies find little interest above 24-25c, 


with many buyers pressing for below 
this. Single shoulders do not bring 
enough sales to set price range. 
Double roughs continue in good de- 
mand, command 53c and down for 
better grade lightweights. Not too 
much reported in heads and shanks; 
heads around l6c and below, fore 
shanks at 15-17c and hind shanks at 
17-19c. 


Calf Quiet 


Boston tanners say still not much 
doing in way of new business in calf. 
This is particularly true in light- 
weight smooth calf for women’s shoes. 
There is some business in heavy- 
weight calf for men’s shoes, but this 
is expected. 

Better grade calf tanners now of- 
fering lightweight calf at 6c below 
former highs; heavyweights at 3c 
below. This means lightweight calf 
is listed at 91c and below with best 
volume at 72-73c. Heavyweight for 
men’s brings $1.08 and down, with 
better sales around 85c. Suede fair 
at 90c and down for best business. 


Sheep Steady 
Boston sheep leather tanners report 
little change. New business is slow 
but tanners find enough to keep them 
fairly busy in filling orders already 
on books. Uncompromising position 








Prices and Trends of Leather 





KIND OF LEATHER THIS MONTH YEAR 1951 
WEEK AGO AGO HIGH 

CALF (Men’s HM) ............................. 80.1.08 85-1.11 75-90 85-1.10 

CALF (Women’s) ................. caches sea eee 80-1.03 60-85 80-1.03 

RAMAN WPI Gonicscunascccsseccacsvssescecen corse 80-1.05 85-1.10 70-95 85-1.10 
KID (Black Glazed) ........................ 75-90 75-90 70-1.05 75-90 
UN FIP i. vicki cs c0sscoarsasssiveecoccarpuncs 80-96 80-96 70-95 80-96 
PATENT (Extreme) ........................ 56-62 56-60 55-80 56-60 
SHEEP (Russet Linings) .................. 18-32 18-30 16-30 18-32 
KIPS (Combination) .......................... 55-57 55-58 53-55 56-60 
EXTREMES (Combination) .............. 51-52 54-56 50-52 54-56 
WORK ELK (Corrected) ................ 36-42 38-44 44-46 38-46 
SOLE (Light Bends) ........................ 65-68 68-72 72-75 68-72 
I foc. csiccnenscksussecbacvdace 23-25 24-25 24-27 26-27 
SHOULDERS (Dble. Rgh.) .............. 50-53 50-55 56-62 50-55 
SPLITS (Lt. Suede) ................0......... 30-36 34-38 36-38 35-39 
SPLITS (Finished Linings) .............. 18-22 24-26 15-20 24-26 
SPLITS (Gussets) .....................0000... 15-17 18-20 21-26 18-20 
WELTING (% x %) oo. ; 7% 7% 12% 8 
LIGHT NATIVE COWS .................... 16 18-19 2014-23 20 


All prices quoted are the range on best selection of standard tannages using quality 


rawstock, 
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of rawstock gives sheep tanners little 
leeway, with many finding it difficult 
to get replacement costs on finished 
leather. 

Russet linings still sell “all over 
the lot,” although a price of 22c is 
heard most often. Boot linings steady 
at 24-26c. Chrome linings steady at 
29c. Colored vegetable linings hold 
at 26c. 

Side Nominal 

Side leather tanners in Boston re- 
port some new business here and 
there, but price situation not too 
clear. Declining heavy hide prices 
with effect upon other selections has 
encouraged leather buyers to put 
more pressure on leather prices. 
Tanners well sold-up, try to hold price 
line. For most part, side leathers 
bring average of 2-3c below previous 
highs. 

Combination-tanned corrected ex- 
tremes bring top of 52c and below 
for 4-414 oz. skins. Large sides 
around 44c and below. Work shoe 
around 42c and below. Kips hold 
steady with combination-tanned kip 
sides at 58c and below for HM 
weights. Chrome-corrected kips, HM 
weight, at 60c and down. 


Splits Moving Better 

Boston splits tanners report market 
definitely more active this past week. 
Post New Year’s slump appears over, 
at least temporarily, and many tan- 
ners say they expect to keep fairly 
busy in this market for next few 
months. 

Hide price declines have not hit 
this market as severely as some oth- 
ers. However, there is noticeably 
more leeway allowed in list prices 
than previously. For most part, 
men’s suede splits, HM weight, bring 
42-44c and below for colors, 40-42c 
and down for black. Lightweights at 
34-3le for black, around 36c® for 
colors. 

Linings splits fair at 18-21c. Gus- 
sets moderate at 15-17c with best 
sales at l6c. Both flexible innersole 
and outersole splits find good inter- 
est. Lightweight innersole splits, 31 
oz., bring 24-29c; heavyweights 33- 
38c. Lightweight naturals bring 20- 
24c; heavyweights in range of 29-34c. 


Work Glove Fair 


Work glove manufacturers not 
quite so busy as formerly although 
still cutting in fair volume and mak- 
ing good-sized shipments to their 
customers on previously booked or- 
ders. The same situation seems to 
prevail in regard to work glove 
leather. 
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Tanners, meanwhile, have held lists 
around last prices which, at best, are 
considered barely steady. In some 
quarters, LM weight work glove splits 
now quoted at 14-15c for No. 1 grade, 
13-14c for No. 2 grade and 12-13c 
for No. 3 grade. Regarding M weight 
alone, No. 1 grade is ranged 16-17c, 
No. 2’s 15-l6c and No. 3’s 14-L5c. 


Garment Better 
Some demand for garment leather 
during the past few days. Because of 
additional business, horsehide gar- 
ment leather somewhat firmer as tan- 
ners able to sell more at 38c and 
down. After this business, tanners 


found replacement values somewhat 
firmer in rawstock due to supplies of 
desirable productions not being any 
too plentiful. Consequently, up to 
40c and down is now asked on better 
tannages and there are intimations 
that some small orders have been 
booked at the higher level. Average 
price basis currently ranged 35-36c. 

Grain type listed at 30c and down 
for good tannages but the volume 
basis of late has averaged around 27c. 


Bag, Case and Strap Slack 

The trend of hide and skin prices 
of late has been somewhat discon- 
certing to buyers and sellers alike in 








and other synthetic 


THREAD 


for shoe manufacturing 


by the makers of 


INTRINSIC 


foremost cotton thread of the shoe industry 


RICAN 


COMPANY 


260 WEST BROADWAY - NEW YORK 13, N.Y. 


Branch Offices: Chicago - Dallas - Los Angeles - Philadelphia 
Newton Upper Falls, Mass. - St. Louis - San Francisco 
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Features 


With the 
NEW (BAC CEMENT SOLE ATTACHING 
MACHINE—MODEL C 


| A versatile, hydraulic machine that offers for the first time 
on a two-station press these three features — 


Bi) Balanced Pressure 


Toe pads and heel blocks have equalizing means, pro- 
viding automatic adjustment for all heel heights to give 
correct distribution of pressure on the shoe bottom. 

A slight turn of a handwheel adjusts for changes in shoe 
sizes. 


@ New Improved Pad Box 


This latest type of pad box takes a wider range of sizes, 
adjusts to more heel heights and gives improved bottom 
character. 








Overhead mechanism 
accommodates all hee! heights 


® Positive Time-Pressure Control 


An adjustable device automatically controls the time 
under hydraulic pressure, assuring a uniform bonding 

period for each shoe and permitting both stations to be 
Pad boxes can be angled under pressure at the same time. The individual opera- 
to aid operator tion of each station permits an overlapping cycle. 





While designed primarily for “flat” work, this machine 
can be used effectively in many cases on shoes carrying 
conventional Cuban and Louis heels. 


Its simple, rugged construction and easy operation make 
it right for volume production. 


The hydraulic system keeps most moving parts bathed 
in oil. This and all mechanical features are designed to 
provide maximum production with minimum main- 
tenance expense. 

For complete details call the nearest United branch offiee. 


Timing device controls time 
under pressure 


UNITED SHOE MACHINERY CORPORATION 


BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
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bag, case and strap leathers, A little 
additional business booked for de- 
livery through next month but de- 
mand not very brisk and buyers seem 
more price-conscious. 

Nevertheless, undertone of the mar- 
ket is barely steady at the present 
time. Case leather obtainable at last 
prices, 2/3 ounce ranging 46-48c, 
3/4 ounce at 48-50c, and 4/5 ounce 
at 50-52c. 

Market for strap leather also a little 
slower, Grade A quality russet held 
at 56c for 4/5 ounce, 58c for 5/6 
ounce; 60c for 6/7 ounce; 62c for 
7/8 ounce; 64c for 8/9 ounce; 67c 
for 9/10 ounce and 70c for 10/11 
ounce. Grade B listed 3c under the 
above prices and Grade C another 6c 
less. Premiums over russet finish 
amounting to 2c for colors and 3c 
for glazed usually charged. 


Kid Improving 

Kid leather tanners of Philadelphia 
report things moving along fairly 
well for this time of the year. Many 
tanners say interest in black suede 
hasn’t slackened at all recently, and 
actually shows signs of picking up in 
the near future. Little is selling in 
—— shade of suede. 

hite glazed, while now tapering 
off, is still considered fairly good. In 
other shades, glazed is slow. 

Linings going along in satisfactory 
quantity—as black suede picks up, 
linings are expected to increase. 
Many tanners report they are doing 
little in crushed but there are excep- 
tions with those who have always han- 
dled crushed. They are selling this 


type of leather mostly in black and ° 


white, with few sales made in colors. 





ALL-~ LEATHER 


“WEATHERSTRIPS” 
YOUR 
SHOES 


BARBOUR WELTING COMPANY 


BROCKTON 68, MASSACHUSETTS 


Average Prices Quoted 


Suede 32c-96c 
Glazed 25c-92c 
Linings 25c-55c 
Slipper 25c-60c 
Crushed 35c-75c 
Satin Mats 69c-$1.20 


Belting Quiet 

In Philadelphia, belting leather 
tanners, both rough and curried, re- 
port things fairly quiet. However, 
the more optimistic feel that, consid- 
ering the time of the year, business 
can be considered “pretty good.” No 
demand has materialized for any spe- 
cial weight—in butt bends. No price 
changes in evidence. 


AVERAGE CURRIED LEATHER PRICES 


Curried Belting Best Selec. No. 2 
Butt Bends 
Centers 12” si 
Centers 24”-28” . 
Centers 30” 
Wide Sides 
Narrow Sides .... 
Premiums to be added: Ex Light, plus Se; 
Light, plus 7c; Heavy, minus 5c-10c; Ex Heavy, 
minus 5c 


Gloves Steady But Slow 

Glove manufacturers are singing 
the blues. Buyers refuse to consider 
offerings at anything above last year’s 
prices. In fact they are pressing for 
a reduction. This hits hard those firms 
that use low priced leathers for cheap 
dress gloves and fur lined. 

Leather prices generally steady. 
Tanners feel they cannot go any lower 
and still stay in business. Something 
will have to give. 

Some domestic suedes moving at 
36c. The number two grade brings 
about 30c. Iranians sampled at 25c 


> 
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A 
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and 2lc. Not much call for pigskins 
with prices firm at $1.00 down. 
Mochas out of the picture as the last 
mocha tannery closed its doors. 


Tanning Oils Wanted 
There is improved buying interest 
for Tanning Oils—prices for the most 
part are unchanged. Tanning Mate- 
rials market continues firm. Extracts 
unchanged. 


Raw Tanning Materials 


Divi Divi, Dom., 48% basis shp’ Ye 


..‘Fair pro $104. 00 
‘‘Merchantabie’’ $100.00 
$120. 


Ground 


Genuines 


$ 
Valonia Cups, 30-32% guaranteed ..... 
Valonia Beards, 42% guaranteed 
Mangrove Bark, 30% So. Am. = 
Mangrove Bark, 38% E. African $79.00- 


Tanning Extracts 


Chestnut Extract, Liquid (basis 
25% tannin), f.0.b. plant 


Chestnut "Extract, Powdered (basis 

60% tannin), f.0.b. plant 

Bags, ~~. WC eh beh ¢eedee he ede nude ook 10.92 

Bags, l.c . 
Cutch, solid ‘elds’ 55% tannin, 

plus duty d 
Hemlock Extract, 25% tannin, tk. cars 

f.0.b. works .0625 

WR Ble Sh awe nee ken 4 0-c¥cceccdver -06 4 
Oak bark extract, 25% seprenpelh Ib. 

Dbis. 6%-6%, tks. ... -.. 06% 
Quebracho Extract: 

Solid, ord., basis 63% tannin, c.1. 

plus duty 

Solid clar., basis 64% tannin, c.1. 
Wattle extract, solid, c.1. 

(pus duty) East African 
Wattle extract, solid, c.l. 

(plus duty) South African 
Powdered super spruce, bags, c.1. 

US MDs ie ce biescvscccscvccivoss 
Spruce extract, tks., f.0.b. wks. .... 
Myrobalan extract, solid, 55% tannin 

(plus duty) 

robalan extract, powdered, 60% tan- 
nin (plus duty) 
alonia ex 


Tanners’ Oils 
Cod Oil, Nfid., loose basis, gal. .... .90-.95 
Cod, sulphonated, pure 25% moisture .13% 
Cod, sulphonated, 25% added mineral .12 
Castor oil, No. 1 C.P. drs. l.c.l. .... 
Sulphonated castor oil, 75% 
Linseed oil, tks., f.o.b. Minn. ........ 
drums 
Neatsfoot, 20° 
Neatsfoot, x 
Neatsfoot, 
Le.1 
sulphonated, 75% .... 
Olive, denatured, drs. gal. 
Waterless Moellon 
Artificial Moellon, 25% moisture .... 
Chamois Moellon, 25% moisture .. 
Common degras 
Neutral 
Sulphonated Tallow, 75% 
Sulphonated Tallow, 50%, 
Sponging compound 
Split Oil 
Sulphonated sperm, 25% moisture .. 
— Oils, 200 seconds visc., 


Petroleum 6 Oils, 100 seconds Visc., tks., 
° é wee 
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RENEWED SALES FAIL TO HALT 
FURTHER HIDE PRICE DECLINES 





Packers Say Falling Prices Not Fully Warranted 
By Quality Drop 





Packer Hides Off Again 

Additional declines registered in 
all selections of big packer hides late 
last week. Weakness most apparent 
in the heavier selections although 
lighter hides tumbled to lower levels 
as well on a rapidly declining market. 
Volume of trading was substantial 
and followed by some additional 
business early this week at the latest 
established prices. 

New business this week gave rise 
to some hope that possibly the mar- 
ket had stabilized for the time being. 
Some members of the hide trade feel 
that the decline in hide market values 
has been quite severe over a period 
of about 144 months. 

Lack of uniformity in the declines 
recorded by the various selections has 
been pointed out in some quarters as 
somewhat unusual although not un- 
expected when the lower levels were 
reached. Narrower spreads in prices 
between selections are bound to ap- 
pear the lower prices actually go. The 
discrepancies in declines between 
selections also reflect seasonal adjust- 
ment in buying. 

Some members of the trade expect 
values to remain rather close so far 


as heavy native steers, heavy native 
cows and branded cows are concerned 
for the next several weeks due to 
poor quality winter productions hav- 
ing restricted outlets confined mostly 
to sole leather. For the same reason, 
spread in values between heavy na- 
tive and branded steers is expected 
to be smaller. 


Independents Moving 

Within the past week to 10 days, 
sales by the large midwestern inde- 
pendent packers have involved sub- 
stantial quantities. In several in- 
stances, these sellers have set the pace 
of the market by establishing prices 
on big packer selections before the 
big packers have been able to finish 
trading. 

There seemed to be a little more 
stability to prices during the past few 
days. At mid-week, a Minnesota 
packer reported having a bid of 13c 
on Austin branded cows considered 
steady. An lowa packer sold 5,000 
January heavy native cows at 13c 
which was considered in line with 
earlier confirmed sales of this selec- 
tion. 

New York packers last sold butt 





HIDE FUTURES 


COMMODITY EXCHANGE, INC., FUTURES MARKET 





Close 
Jan. 22 


Close 
Jan. 15 


High Low Net 
For Week For Week Change 





15.30B 
14.97T 
14.85T 
14.65B 
14.45B 
14.25B 


April 
July 
October 
January 
April 
July 


14.98 
14.65 
14.55 
14.50 
14.15 


15,05T 
14.65B 
14.45B 
14.35B 
14.10B 
13.90B 


15.31 
14.97 
14.85 
14.50 
14.31 


+25 
+32 
+40 
+30 
+35 
+35 


Total Sales: 117 lots 








HIDE AND SKIN QUOTATIONS 


Present 


Week Ago Month Ago 


Suspended 


Year Ago Ceilings 


branded steers at 104ac and Colo- 
rados at 10c and some interest sub- 
sequently shown at the same prices. 
Also, 1,100 Baltimore mixed hides 
reported sold this week consisting of 
heavy native steers at 124c, butts at 
10c, heavy cows and branded cows 
at 13c and bulls at 9c basis natives. 


Small Packers Down 

Additional declines in prices of 
small packer hides have been con- 
firmed. Depending upon average 
weights, quality, etc., prices are down 
by Yc to 2c from those quoted a 
week ago. 

Midwestern productions running 
somewhat light or around 45 lbs. 
average were sold at 14%c while 
other lots averaging from 48 to 52 
lbs. sold in the range of 13c to l4e 
depending upon plumpness, sections 
of origin, freight costs, etc. Some 
very choice plump Ohio small packer 
hides of 52 lbs. avg. brought 14c 
selected fob. while similar average 
hides from other selections contain- 
ing more thin and spready hides sold 
down to 13c selected fob. 

Some trading in 55-56 lb. avg. hides 
at 12\4c selected fob. A few cars of 
heavy small packer hides from western 
points averaging 66-68 lbs. and also 
68-70 lbs. sold at 10c for natives and 
8c for brands, fob. shipping points. 

Small packer bulls considered nom- 
inal around 81% sel. fob. awaiting 
new sales, 


Country Hides Cautious 
While some additional buying of 
very good locker-butcher hides free 
of renderers and averaging up to 52 
Ibs. at 12c flat trimmed fob. ship- 





wnt 

© SPRUCE EXTRACT 
wit 

© POWDERED SUPER SPRUCE 
Witt 


© LACTANX 
vuttt 


Heavy native steers ....... 12 13 16 14 28 
Light native steers 18 19 19, 22% 31Y, 
Ex. light native steers .... 20 21 21% 24% 34 
Heavy native cows........13 -13% 14%%-15 1542-16 16 -16% 29 
Light native cows ............ 16 17'44-17% 174-18 2014-22 31-32 
Heavy Texas steers 10%-11 12 14 -144% 13 25 
Butt branded steers 10, 12 14 -14% 13 25 
Light Texas steers . 15% 16N 1643 20% 29", 
Ex. light Texas steers 174, 18N 18s, 21% 32 
Colorado steers : 11 12, 244% 
Branded cows 13'4-14N -15%4 281-29 
Native Bulls 10, 11 20 
Branded Bulls 91, 10 19 
Packer calfskins 4214-50 -50 65 
Packer kipskins i 31-37% -40 50 


ROBESON 


PROCESS COMPANY 


GENERAL OFFICES 
500 Fifth Avenue 
New York 16, N. Y. 


OPERATING PLANT AT 


Erie, Pa. 
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ping points, some question whether 
this trading basis could be duplicated. 
‘Declines in big packer and small 
packer markets made buyers cau- 
tious. 


Tanners able to obtain some mixed 


lots of country hides containing mod- 


erate percentages of renderers and 
averaging around 50 lbs. down to 10- 
10%c flat trimmed fob. shipping 














Open end Welt and Lace Cutting Machine 
for cutting 
STRAPS and SPECIALTIES 


WELTINGS 
FELT STRIPS 
HASKELL—HALL, INC., 


WHEELER 


BELTING 
LACE LEATHER 
36 Webb St., Salem, Mass. 
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Leather Finishes 


ely leather finish is one of the prime ingredients that 
contributes to the art of making fine leather. 


Many years of experience together with uniform] 


high 


standards of production have helped to give HYDRODITE its 
respected position in the leather industry. 


The producers of HYDRODITE invite you to make use of 
their research laboratory and technical staff. 


BRANCHES: Drexel Bldg., Philadelphia; 
Union, N. J.; Salem, Mass. 


A. J. & 3.0. PILAR 
Leather Finish Specialists 


CHAPEL ST. 


& LISTER AVE., 


NEWARK, 

















RIVER PLATE 


CORPORATION 
405 LEXINGTON AVE., CHRYSLER BLDG., NEW YORK 
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points but showed further interest at 
these prices this week and were not 
successful in getting very many more 
as sellers asked up to llc and even 
higher. It was possible lighter aver- 
age weight hides might bring a 
premium although such hides were 
not very plentiful and new trading 
slow to develop. 

In carload lots, country bulls 
quoted in some quarters around 7c 
and glue hides considered nominally 
about 9c fob. shipping points. 


Calf and Kip Unchanged 

Last trading in big packer calfskins 
before the latest decline in hide 
prices. One big packer sold about 
21,000 calf involving Wisconsin pro- 
duction at 474%c for heavy and 45c 
for light as well as St. Paul light calf 
at 45c. 

Follow-up trading in big packer 
kip has been slow to develop since the 
sale of 3,000 St. Louis previously 
noted at 3744c and 1,500 St. Louis 
overweights at 3244c. Previous sales 
from other northern points were at 
36-3lc and from southern points at 
34-29c, respectively for kip and over- 
weights. 

Some trading in big packer reg- 
ular slunks at $2.00, registering a 
25c decline. One of the big pack- 
ers sold ahead into March. Large 
hairless slunks were sold steady at 
80c. 

Market for small packer skins com- 
paratively quiet and prices more or 
less nominal awaiting new trading. 
Good quality productions of small 
packer allweight calf held at 35-40c 
and kip at 25-30c, as to sellers. 
Country calf held at 21-22c and kip 
at 1714-184. 


Horsehides Steady 


This market has remained com- 
,;paratively steady. Buyers seeking 
better quality northern slaughterer 
productions from preferred points, 
particularly nearby low freight sec- 
tions, have found the market fairly 
well sold up. Slaughtering operations 
seem to be somewhat slower in some 
directions and it takes awhile before 
producers accumulate enough to offer 
more hides on the market. 

Based on latest confirmed sales, un- 
trimmed whole hides ranged $8.00- 
8.50 fob. and trimmed lots at $7.50- 
8.00 fob. Cut stock comparatively 
firm at $6.00-6.50 for fronts, the out- 
side price asked for choice northerns 
and regular lots of butts bring $2.75- 
3.00 for 22” and up. 


Dry Sheepskins Restricted 


Although some interest noted, trad- 
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ing restricted due to price differences 
of buyers and sellers. Up to $13.50 
per dozen asked for Addis-ababa 
slaughterers’, 180/185 lbs.; _ buyers 
ideas around $11-11.50. 

Brazil cabrettas salable at $12.00 
for regulars and $17.25 for specials, 
basis manufacturers but most ship- 
pers either not offering or else talk- 
ing higher. Other varieties of hair 
sheep slow and nominal as relatively 
few offers received. 

Pulling skins firm in the various 
primary markets due to France con- 
tinuing to operate and paying prices 
considerably over the ideas of buyers 
here. 

At the Australian auctions, 84,000 
skins offered at Melbourne with bare 
to one inch selling at two to four 
pence higher, lambs unchanged to 
ld. higher, sheep, 2 inches and up, 
two to five pence higher. At Sydney, 
41,000 offered with new season lambs 
two to four pence dearer, all others, 
par to three pence dearer. 

Sizable offerings of Argentine 
Chubut pulling skins at 35c per lb. 
c&f. although some small lots said 
to have sold at slightly under the 
asking price. Some interest in Ar- 


gentine Lincoln lambs but trading is 
restricted due to price differences of 
buyers and sellers. 

A little more trading in foreign 
shearlings, especially from the Argen- 
tine with reports that the balance of 


Armour Santa Cruz 14-114 inch skins 
selling at 49c per lb. c&f. Some spe- 
cially selected frigorifico mouton 
shearlings sold at $2.75 per skin c&f. 
and poorer lots at $2.00 with Italy 
said to have paid up to $3.00 for the 
better lots. Some 14-14 inch skins 
sold at $1.50 ex-warehouse New 
York. Spot lots of Montevideo fine 
wool 1-144” shearlings selling at 
$2.15 per skin. 


Pickled Skins Firmer 
A little firmer tone to the market 
with reports that 3,000 dozen Iranian 


pickled sheepskins afloat sold at 
$13.50-14.00 per dozen, as to lots. 
Negotiations still pending on Cata- 
lonian lambs. 

New Zealand market has also 
firmed up and late sales at one to two 
shillings higher, depending upon 
brands. North Island lambs selling 
from 80-87 shillings with U. S. the 
principal buyer. 

England continues to take small 
lots of sheep with late sales “Feild- 
ing” and “Wangawa” brands at 130 
shillings 7 pence. On a tender of 
5,000 dozen “Wallacetown” lambs, 
only 1,000 dozen sold at 89 shillings 
7 pence. 

In the domestic market, sheep and 
lambs have been sold at $14. 


Reptiles Lower 

Not much interest and then at 
lower levels. Madras bark tanned 
whips, 4 inches up, averaging 41 
inches, 70/30 selection, offered at 
68c against last sales lc less. A bid 
of 70c noted for skins averaging 4°, 
inches but shippers name a few cents 
higher. Not much interest in cobras. 
Good demand for lizards but few 
available. 

Alum tanned water snakes offered 
at 13c for 3 inches up, averaging 31, 
inches, 9c for 3 inches, 5c for skins 
averaging 21% inches and 4c for skins 
averaging 2 inches but little interest 
noted. 

Further sales Brazil back cut tejus, 
20/60/20, at 75c fob., most shippers, 
however, ask 80c fob. and not many 
offered. Siam market remains slow 
and nominal. 


Deerskins Pending 


Most tanners still out of the mar- 
ket for Brazil “jacks” although some 
indications that at 62c fob., basis im- 
porters, some business is possible. 
Shippers, however, higher in their 
views, talking up to 71c fob. Reported 
that dealers have picked up fair sized 
quantities at 65c fob. 


No late offers from Siam as Japan 
continues to operate there and also 
in New Zealand. Some sales of New 
Zealand skins here at 83c cif, for ship- 
ment and 87c for No. Ils from spot 
with shippers now asking 86c cif. for 
shipment. 


Pigskins Firm 

Primary markets said very firm as 
most of the available supplies in 
Northern Brazil said cleaned up. Bids 
of $1.70 fob. refused for grey Para 
peccaries. No Manaos_peccaries 
available. Further sales Ceara grey 
peccaries at $1.50 and blacks at $1.30 
fob. Shippers continue to ask $2.00 
fob. for Peruvian grey peccaries and 
$1.70 fob. for blacks. 

Wet salted capivaras have been 
selling at $3.00-3.10, basis manufac- 
turers while dry Chaco carpinchos 
have sold at $3.00 c&f. and 10c more 
now asked. Although more interest 
evident, most buyers are slow in fol- 
lowing the latest advances and last 
confirmed sales on most lots at less. 


Sheep Pelts Scattered 


Scattered sales at mostly steady 
prices, big packer clips bringing 
$2.75-3.00, No. 1 shearlings $2.25- 
2.35, No. 2s $1.60 and No. 3s $1.00- 
1.05, prices depending upon sellers 
and quality of lots involved. Mid- 
western packer Jan. lamb pelts are 
quoted at $4.40-4.50 per cwt. live- 
weight basis, last reported business 
occurring within that range. Further 
easiness in full wool dry pelts re- 
ported, some business being done 
down to 29c fob. Chicago for a car- 
load lot. Some small lots were picked 
up from distant country points at as 
low as 27c fob. 

Some business in pickled skins re- 
ported at $14.00 per dozen flat for 
sheep and lambs. About 1,000 dozen 
sheep alone understood to have 
brought $15.00 per dozen. 








Solid and Powder 
Italian Stainless Sumac Crystals 


TANEXCO, INC. 


549 W. WASHINGTON BLVD. 


CIPEC BRAND 


ITALIAN CHESTNUT EXTRACT 


Made from Live Wood 


Sole Agents 


CHICAGO 6, ILLINOIS 
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News Quicks 


About people and happenings ceast to coast 





Ohio 
® Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co.’s 


chemical division in Akron, manufac- 
turer of synthetic rubber reinforcing 
resin, has published a new manual on 
the use of Pliolite $-6B in the maa- 
ufacture of soles, heels and reinforced 
rubber products. Particular attention 
is given to the resin’s effect on hot, 
cold and oil-extended GR-S rubbers, 
and to its use in leather-like goods as 
well as in soles and heels. 


® Directors of The Bearfoot Sole 
Co., Inc., of Wadsworth, have de- 
clared a dividend of 15 cents per share, 
payable Feb. 2 to stockholders of rec- 
ord Jan. 20. The 1952 dividend of 
$6.00 a share was paid at the close of 
the fiscal year on Oct, 31. 


New Hampshire 


® Tilton Shoe Co. has begun opera- 
tions at its new plant located at 196 
Main St., Tilton. The plant is now 
employing close to 40 workers and 
expects to increase this total to 75 or 
more in the near future. 


© All Time Footwear Mfg. Co., 
of Manchester, may be purchased by 
Ted Poland, owner of Belco Shoe Co., 
Linden Shoe Co. and Sudbury Shoe 
Co., it is reported. 


® Suncook Glove Co. will soon open 
its new plant at Canal St., in Allens- 
town. Raymond Fortier is president 
of the new firm. 


Virginia 


® New River Tannery reports it 
has made about 10 percent more 
leather in 1952 than in preceding 
years, according to Clarence Taylor, 
manager of the plant. 


New Jersey 


@ Jack G. Carrodus of Atlantic 
City is reported to have consulted an 
attorney regarding the firm’s financial 
condition, offer of an extension plan to 
creditors is being considered. 


® Assignee’s sale of assets of Central 
Shoe Corp. was held Jan. 9 on the 
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DERMABATE COMPOUNDS 
LIQUID EXTRACTS 


MANGROVE 
ORDINARY SUMAC 

RAPID TAN “G” 

SPECIAL DIPPING EXTRACTS 


SE. cS 


AMERICAN EXTRACT CO. 


Manufacturers of the Largest Variety of Vegetable Tanning Extracts 


PORT ALLEGANY, PA. . 


REPRESENTATIVES: 
MeArthur Chemical Co., Ltd., 20 St. Poul St., West, Montreal; 
73 King St.. West, Toronto 
Rey Wilson, Dickson Ltd., 7-8 Reilway Approach, Londen, S.£.! 
Gots Bres. & Company, San Francisco, Callf.; New York City 
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George 


27 WALNUT STREET e 


premises at 363-369 Park Ave. in 
Weehawken. 


Arkansas 


® The National Labor Relations 
Board has dismissed charges of unfair 
labor practices against International 
Shoe Co.’s plant in Batesville. Charges 
were filed last year by United Shoe 
Workers of America, CIO, following 
dismissal of a union member. 


California 


® The California Novelty Shoe 
Co. has been organized to manufac- 
ture moccasins in Los Angeles. Prin- 
cipals are Philip Zenderman and Sam- 
uel Zide. 


Missouri 


© James Foley of Thomas B. Harvey 
Co., of St. Louis, has been named to 
handle that territory for N. H. Matz 
Leather Co. of Boston. 


® Brown Shoe Co. has started a new 
program designed to step up produc- 
tion at its Fredericktown plant. The 
company has added additional work- 
ers and expects to increase production 
from 4,300 pairs to 5,500 pairs per 
day. New equipment has been ordered. 


TOPS IN 
TANNING 
EQUIPMENT 


ROMER 


Cam hauy, Tac. 


PEABODY, MASS 


representing 

SPECIAL EQUIPMENT CO. 

CHAS. H. STEHLING CO. 

TRAUD MACHINE CO. 

FULTON COUNTY MACHINE CO. 
SPRACO-Spray Finishing Machines 
MARLOW FLESHING PUMPS 
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A NEW BOOK 


by Harold R. Quimby 


Secretary 
National Shoe Mfrs. Assn. 


author of 


“Pacemakers Of Progress” 


RELAX, 
BROTHER! 


Here’s a book sure to calm your ulcers, soothe your nerves, and wipe 


away all your worries. 


Here’s a truly wonderful collection of selected verses, stories and car- 
toons about shoes and shoemen—from the works of people famous and 
obscure, whose words express affectionate understanding of the whims, 
the woes, the wonders and the delights of footwear. 


Here are belly laughs, chuckles and smiles . . . material to stimulate 
every emotion . . . material tender and waggish, salty and whimsical, 
pensive and merry, droll and satirical. 


Soft-Cover Edition — $1.50 a copy 
(over 6 copies, $1.25 each) 


Hard-Cover Edition — $2.50 a copy 
(A limited number of these — first 
come, first served — autographed.) 


hard-cover 
soft-cover 


Rumpf Publishing Co. | Shoeman’s Holiday. Enclosed is check to cover payment. 
300 West Adams St. 
Chicago 6, Ill. 


edition of 


Send me__________copies of the 
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Massachusetts 


@ The Harvard University Graduate 
School of Business Administration has 
announced establishment of the James 
Thomas Chirurg Advertising Fel- 
lowship which provides a $1,500 
award for one year of graduate study. 
The feilowship will be awarded each 
year to outstanding men _ seeking 
careers in advertising and training in 
business administration. First award 
will be effective next Sept. 


© Joseph N. Connors, Jr., superin- 
tendent of H. O. Rondeau Shoe Co. 
in Farmington, N. H., is reported to 
have purchased the Holly Shoe Co. of 
Littleton, N. H., maker of women’s 
footwear. Hans Hoffman is also re- 
ported to have taken part in the pur- 
chase. No official confirmation has 
been released as yet. 


© Representatives of Campello 
Shank Co. of Brockton and the 
Brotherhood of Shoe and Allied 
Craftsmen, Cut Sole Local, are cur- 
rently negotiating a new labor con- 
tract. The current contract expires 
on Jan. 25. 


® Harvey-Hartnett Co. of 16 
South St., Boston, is now handling 
“Velour Suede” splits made by Gor- 
don-Gruenstein, Inc., New York 
City tanner. The Boston firm will 
cover New England for Gordon- 
Gruenstein. 


® King Leather Products, of 
Brockton, innersole manufacturer, is 
in process of reorganization, it is re- 
ported. 


© Compo Shoe Machinery Corp. 
has inaugurated a new training pro- 
gram for its sales and service force. 
First step was a recent special confer- 
ence of assistant district managers and 
key personnel from district offices. The 
group attended a one-week course at 
the Boston and Mansfield plants. 


Texas 


® The Southwestern Shoe Travel- 
ers Asociation of Dallas has sched- 
uled its Fall 1953 Shoe Show for May 
10-13 and its 1954 Spring Shoe Show 
for Nov. 8-11 of this year. Both shows 
will be held at the Adolphus, Baker 
and Southiand hotels. 


Maryland 


® W. D. Byron & Sons, Williams- 
port tanner, has appointed Dolliver & 
Brother as its Pacific Coast sales rep- 
resentative. 
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® Athletic Shoe Co., of Chicago 
and LaPorte; Ind., is reported con- 
sidering transfer of its slipper pro- 
duction to Puerto Rico. The firm 
recently sold its plant and equipment 
for athletic shoes, etc., to A. R. Hyde 
Co. of Cambridge, Mass. 


® Monogram Footwear, Inc., of 
Trenton, has received the Modern 
Screen fashion trophy for Spring and 
Summer 1953 for its Risque footwear 
styles. 


© Members of the Lewiston-Au- 
burn Protective Shoe Workers As- 
sociation employed in shoe factories 
of the area have been awarded a pay 
increase of five percent by members of 
the Lewiston-Auburn Shoe Manufac- 
turers Association. The pay increase 
is effective on Feb. 1 and follows the 
pattern set in Massachusetts. 


New York 


@ Jaycee Footwear, Inc. of Hemp- 
stead, L. I., has made assignment for 
the benefit of creditors. Unsecured 
liabilities are now estimated at approxi- 
mately $200,000 with estimated free 
assets of approximately $30,000. 


®@ La France Shoes, Inc., which filed 
bankruptcy arrangement petition in 
Southern District Court is offering set- 
tlement of 30 percent, it is reported. 


® Strand Leather Goods Co., Inc., 
maker of ladies’ handbags, has been 
assigned to Maurice Levitan of Brook- 
lyn. 


® Officers of Locals 1268 and 287 of 
the Retail Shoe Employes Union, 
CIO, have been authorized to call a 
strike against shoe chain stores in the 
New York area. Contract talks be- 
tween the union, which represents 
some 2,000 employes of National 
Shoes, Inc., Miles Shoes, Inc., Simco, 
Kitty Kelly, Norwood and Empire, 
and management officials, have failed 
to make any headway. The previous 
contract expired last Aug. 


® Crescendo Gloves, Inc. of Johns- 
town will add another week to the 
promotion calerdar by dubbing the 
week of March 20 as “Crescendo Glove 
Weck.” The firm believes this the 
first such large-scale program launched 
in the industry to date. 


® Kenneth Rader Co. will handle 
the vinyl fabrics account of Aristo- 
crat Leather Products, Inc., a division 


of Fruit of the Loom. 
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® Sale of assets of Bradford Case 
Co., New York leather goods maker, 
realized approximately $3,600, it is 
reported. 


® Louis Rosenberg, cut sole dealer 
at 1854 Monroe St., Bronx, New York, 
has filed voluntary petition in bank- 
ruptcy listing liabilities of $6,456.80 
and no assets, it is reported. 


® Endicott-Johnson Corp. has pur- 
chased three large lots in Binghamton 
which it may use for another housing 
development for its workers. 


® Homer Bear, New York City tan- 
ners’ agent, has been named New York 
representative for the handbag trade 
by the Brezner Division of Allied 
Kid Co. Brezner is reported expand- 
ing its side leather production for 
handbags, 


® The Tanners’ Council, in con- 
junction with the Industrial Depart- 
ment of the National Safety Council, 
has published a Tanners’ Safety 
Manual, a new 70-page booklet con- 
taining concise information for set- 
ting up a safety program in the aver- 
age tannery. 


® Featuring speakers from the med- 
ical profession, “Shoe Therapy,” an 
advanced course stressing the causes 
and recognition of foot ailments, their 
treatment and corrective adjustments 
through proper fitting and prescription 
analysis, will begin Wednesday eve- 
ning, Feb. 18, at the City College 
Midtown Business Center. 


Canada 


@ The slump in exports of raw hides 
and skins from Canada is continuing, 
dropping to only $4,901,000 in first 
11 months of 1952 against $13,207,- 
000 in 1951. Exports of leather and 
products in this period also declined 
to $6,016,000 compared with $8,697,- 
000 a year earlier. 


©j. D. Hutchings is resigning as gen- 
eral manager of Davis Leather Co., 
Ltd., Newmarket, Ont., Canadian 
tanner, tne company reports. After a 
lengthy holiday, he will return to assist 
in the firm’s sales promotion program. 
He will be succeeded as general man- 
ager by J. H. Gairdner, recently ap- 


pointed executive vice president of the 
S. G. Woolham was named 
comptroller and J. E. Cullen ap- 
pointed plant superintendent. 


firm. 
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SHOES IN SUPERMARKETS 


(Continued from Page 9) 
heavy sales volume despite a dras- 
tically reduced inventory, revised 
store hours, adaptation to an enor- 
mous flow of traffic, special use of 
brands, ete. 

However, before we can properly 
evaluate the operation and oppor- 
tunities of shoes in supermarkets, it’s 
essential that we first take a look into 
this modern phenomenon called the 
supermarket. One of the misconcep- 
tions found in this study was the 
belief that you can drop a shoe de- 
partment plunk into the middle of a 
supermarket and make it function 
successfully. It just doesn’t — and 
can’t—work out that way. 

The postwar growth of the super- 
market has been phenomenal. In 
1945 there were 9,500 supers, their 
gross totaling $4.5 billions. Today 
there are 16,000, their total business 
amounting to $13 billions. In 1951 
alone some 1,000 new supers were 
opened. 

To qualify as a supermarket an an- 
nual gross of $500,000 minimum 
business is required. In addition, 
there are 75,000 “superettes” (an- 
nual average gross of $75,000 to 
$400,000). Following is a_break- 
down of annual dollar volume of 
supermarkets: 


Dollar V olume % of Supers 
$ 500,000 to $ 750,000 31% 

750,000 to 1,000,000 21 
1,000,000 to 2,000,000 35 
2,000,000 or more 13 


Today about 50,000,000 people 
visit supermarkets two or three times 
a week, for a total of around 150,- 
000,000 shoppers. Eight out of every 
10 families shop in supermarkets. No 
other type of retail outlet comes close 
to enjoying this level of traffic. 

Average net profit of the supermar- 
kets is 114 to 2 percent, the lowest of 
any retail type of operation. Inci- 
dentally, this is one reason why the 
cash discount is virtually the life- 
blood of the supers, for it is equiva- 
lent to the store’s net operating profit. 
The super wants at least two percent 
net 30 days—a factor which must be 
remembered by shoe manufacturers 
or distributors aiming to do business 
with these outlets. 

Floor or display space is vital to 
the supermarket. Every square inch 
is bitterly fought for by suppliers 
wishing to install their lines. Be- 
cause of this white-heat competition 
for space, the sales volume of the 
item must justify the space allotted to 
it. The supermarket must get an 
over-all average of $1 to $1.50 gross 
profit per week from each square 
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Top—Window display of Stop & Shop "Shoe Center.” 


Bottom—lInterior, with handbag counter in far corner. 


foot of floor or wall space occupied 
by selling fixtures, to have a profit- 
able business. 

Incidentally, this presents one of 
the real challenges (and obstacles) to 
footwear installations in supermar- 
kets. Can the turnover and volume 
of footwear justify its space allot- 
ment in comparison with numerous 
other soft goods items bidding for 
the same space? 

Visual display is one of the super- 
market’s main arteries. In fact, a 
new marketing concept and term has 
come into the business. It’s called 
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VSF (Visual Selling Feet). It refers 
to the equivalent of one square foot 
of merchandise facing the shopper in 
any one plane. Thus a store will allo- 
cate 183 VSF to family needs, 189 
VSF to non-foods, 429 VSF to prod- 
uce, 237 VSF to baked goods, exe. 

How would footwear comply with 
these demands. For example, a su- 
permarket hosiery rack measuring 
29 inches in width carries an inven- 
tory of $406. Men’s underwear in 
the same size rack carries a $256 in- 
ventory. This includes storage space 
and display. 














NEWSPAPER ANNOUNCEMENT OF OPENING OF SHOE 
SECTION, UNITED PUBLIC MARKETS, PROVIDENCE, R. I. 








a) At Elmwood Ave. Store Only 


First Time in Super Market Wistory/ 


HELP YOURSELF TO 
(7 FAMOUS NAME SHOE QUALITY 


YOUR GREAT NEW 
MONEY SAVER! 
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Boxed shoes in the same space 
would get only about five dozen pairs. 
This obviously limits the number of 
styles and sizes. Moreover, the shoe 
“department” requires fitting space 
-—chairs, floor area, etc. 

The supermarket demands certain 
essentials in display of lines. The 
supplier of shoes, for example, must 
furnish his own display racks. The 
rack must economize rigidly on floor 
space. The idea is to expose as com- 
plete an assortment of merchandise 
as possible in the smallest space pos- 
sible. 

The display must provide ease of 
self-selection, must contain informa- 
tive signs, must allow for easy. re- 
fillime of stock. 

The supermarket has created a new 
look and given new emphasis to 
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packaging. The item must be pack- 
aged to come as close as possible 
to 100 percent visibility, especially 
in self-service items. The package is 
a silent salesman. But there must be 
a minimum of information printed 
on the package so that the whole mes- 
sage can be read “on the run.” 

Footwear in most cases runs into 
a snag here. It can’t be packaged in 
most instances. Shoes have to be tried 
on. However, some important changes 
may be in line here. Shoe boxes 
might be eliminated to save space, 
substituted by new packaging ideas, 
especially with such items as slippers, 
rubbers, etc. 

The supermarket demands a high 
rate of turnover on almost all items 
—a rate of 12 to 15 times a year. 
Is this impossible for footwear? Per- 
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haps yes, if the supermarket shoe 
department is a concession operated 
pretty much as a regular shoe store. 
But new versions of display and self- 
service with certain types of foot- 
wear may well comply with the 
annual turnover rate of 12 to 15 
times a year. This aspect is still ex- 
perimental. 

Soft goods in supermarkets must 
sell at low or “mass-consumption” 
prices in competition with such out- 
lets as Sears and Penney. Yet these 
prices must allow the supermarket a 
gross margin of at least 28 percent 
and preferably 33 percent. 

High quality is also demanded with 
these low prices. In fact, supermar- 
kets insist that the soft goods item be 
guaranteed by the supplier. The su- 
permarket owner won’t take the re- 
sponsibility of such guarantee. He 
guarantees only that his store gives 
values — but the values themselves 
must be guaranteed by the suppliers 
of all lines. 

Nationally-known brands are vital 
to the supermarkets. Supers won't 
build the brand for the manufacturer. 
They expect the manufacturer to de- 
liver a pre-sold brand. Nor can the 
super carry a multiplicity of brands 
in’ any given soft goods line. There 
just isn’t the space available. They 
prefer one brand of the right price 
and quality. Once they get it they 
are loyal to it. 

When it comes to styles or fashions 
in soft goods lines, the supermarket 
is completely at sea—except in the 
acute knowledge that it can take a 
severe loss from style changes. So 
the supplier must offer protection 
against loss from style changes. 

This poses a real problem for foot- 
wear, a high risk item due to the 
variable style factor. Markdowns are 
poison to the super. The original 
markup is so tight that resultant net 
profit can be wiped out by forced 
markdowns later on leftovers. Super- 
markets’ profits come from “main- 
tained markup” rather than original 
markon. 

But alert shoe people feel there is 
a way around this hazard by stock- 
ing only fast-moving staples and 
strictly seasonal items, along with a 
very limited choice of styles. In short, 
by dealing only in basics—the most 
popular or proven sellers on a re- 
stricted selection basis for a given 
season. 

The super must have a constant 
increase of about three percent in 
new customers. To get this it must 
spend at least 114 percent of its gross 
income on advertising. Due to this 
increasing cost of advertising and 
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Slipper Bar Display— 


Visual presentation of slippers adaptable for 
use in supermarkets. 
Courtesy of Decorative Displays 


overhead, suppliers are now being 
asked to share in the local advertising 
costs. 

Much comment has __ revolved 
around the subject of self-service in 
supermarkets, especially in relation 
to shoes. There are three basic ideas 
on this: 

1. Because fitting by qualified fit- 
ters is regarded as so essential to the 
purchase of footwear, self-service is 
utterly impractical in footwear. How- 
ever, as a counter-argument it is 
pointed out that millions of pairs are 
purchased at retail annually in de- 
partment store bargain basements, 
cancellation outlets and other such 
self-service marts so that the claim 
against self-service is ruled out. 

2. A pertinent comment: “When 
people think about self-service they 
automatically figure everything about 
it is cheap and to be held suspect.” 
But the counter-argument again is 
strong. The proof lies in the phenom- 
enal growth of self-service retailing 
in drug stotes, supermarkets and 
other outlets since the end of the war. 
Moreover, the insistence on stocking 
nationally known and _ respected 
brands has over-ridden most suspi- 
cion about the merchandise. And 
last, most of these soft goods lines are 
sold with some sort of guarantee. 

3. Many major retail outlets that 
are presumed to have had salespeople 
for years, have not had them in the 
true sense of the word. The studies 
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of the famed Wilmark organization 
(national authority on retail sales 
personnel) show that in recent years 
department store salespeople have 
sunk so low that their selling contri- 
butions may be balanced out by their 
“unselling” contributions. There is 
no creative selling in chains, variety 
stores and other such retail outlets 
on the floor. 

Many shoe men agree that this 
applies in good share to shoe stores, 
whether chain, department or inde- 
pendent. Thus if salesmanship is at 
low ebb, the differential between 
self-service and the presence of sales- 
men is greatly minimized. 

The supermarkets, extremely cost- 
conscious, point out that in a depart- 
ment store, 50 percent of total costs 
is represented by people, and another 
20 percent is in the physical handling 
of goods. The supers see this as the 
best place to cut costs via self-service. 

However, when it comes to foot- 
wear, in most cases the supers are 
making a compromise on the matter 
of self-service. The actual selection 
and try-on of footwear will be done 
by the customer on a self-service 
basis. But attendants are present to 
help with fitting or other matters if 
requested, These attendants are not 
(in this type of shoe-selling opera- 


tion) shoe fitters or shoe salesmen 





in the accepted sense of the term, 
but are what might be called “service 
personnel.” 

As one qualified observer re- 
marked about them, “In many of our 
retail shoe stores today the so-called 
salesmen or fitters are actually, on 
the basis of their knowledge or abil- 
ity, no more than attendants who 
bring the shoes to the customer and 
try them on the foot. Their actual 
services and selling value cease there. 
So the supermarket service attendant 
renders the same kind of service 
but at lower cost.” 

Footwear in supermarkets today 
is sold chiefly on one of three basic 
types of operations: 

1. Display racks and self-service. 

2. A shoe department—a conces- 
sion set up as a regular shoe store 
to obtain the advantages of the store’s 
. heavy traffic. 

3. Another type of 
specializing in cancellation or bar- 
gain-type shoes, but operated like a 
specialized shoe store. 

The first is typified by the foot- 
wear operation in the United Public 
Market in Providence, R. I. This was 
started last summer by Barney Kay, 
head of the Kays-Newport shoe chain. 
It is not now in operation. Kay 
stated that he tried it as an experi- 
ment, planned in the beginning to 


concession 


MADE AT OUR MERCERSBURG TANNERY DIVISION 


backed by the name that 
stands for higher quality 


Solid and firm tannage, but mellow enough 
to channel well. 


@ Uniform natural light color. 
Closely sanded flesh side. 
Consistently well-trimmed and uniform 


weight. 


Meets all chemical and physical require- 
ments for making a comfortable and 
long-lasting shoe. 





“Manufacturers of Gahna Leathers 
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close it after a short test period. “We 
wanted to get first-hand experience, 
to find all the bugs, to know every- 
thing that was needed to make this 
type of operation successful.” Kay 
implies that on the basis of this ex- 
perience he may enter the super- 
market shoe field on a larger, more 
permanent scale. He toed that the 
experiment was “a fine success as 
the test for which it was intended.” 


The shoes were displayed on graded 
shelves. Samples of all styles and sizes 
were on this special display rack 
where customers could select and try 
on the shoes themselves. Three sales 

irls or attendants were available to 

lp with fitting if requested, and 
to refill shoe shelves after purchases 
were made. When a customer made 
a selection of style and size, she was 
handed a pre-packaged pair. from 
fresh stock behind the display. 


This department, operated as a 
concession, occupied a floor space of 
30 x 15 feet. The department itself 
was operated by Howard Hanley, 
manager of Cherry & Webb’s shoe 
department, New Bedford, Mass., 
another Kays-Newport concession. 


8 Basic Styles 
In the United Public Market shoe 


section, eight basic styles were 
stocked—casuals, loafer types, saddle 
oxfords, etc. Children’s shoes sold 
for $3.77; boys’ for $4.77; women’s 
from $3.77 to $5.77. Women’s sizes 
ran 4 to 9. Every style and color was 
in plain sight and a full range of 
sizes at the customer’s fingertips. 
There were chairs for trying on the 
shoes. No shoes carried the Kays- 
Newport label. Only the seasonal top- 
sellers were offered, and no shoes 
were allowed to stay after their peak 
of popularity had been reached. 
Some 60,000 people a week visited 
this supermarket, and the hours were 
9 to 9 (for the shoe department, 
also). ; 


The shoes were of good quality, 
with savings advertised as “at least 
$1.25 a pair.” (Note: because of 
self-service, shoes in supers can be 
sold for at least 10-15 percent under 

lar prices.) The plan was to 
offer quality shoes at lower prices. 


The shoe department in this super- 
market—an idea unique for this area 
—opened with an enormous amount 
of publicity, both advertising and 
news-wise. Nylons were advertised 
at 7 cents a pair — with shoe pur- 
chases, of course. “It was as though 
I'd just discovered chlorophyll,” said 
Kay. The opening was an enormous 
success. 
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Well, what are some of the things 
Kay learned from the “experiment” ? 
He found that a strictly self-service 
shoe operation is not entirely accept- 
able. Customers still require some 
help when it comes to shoes. But he 
believes that this will gradually 
change with “customer education.” 


Advantage Of Self-Service 


Nevertheless, self-service gives the 
supermarket shoe section a distinct 
cost-price advantage that is one of 
its chief attractions. For example, in 
a supermarket shoe department (self- 
service), labor represents five per- 
cent of costs, and occupancy another 
five percent. In a regular shoe store 
labor is 10-12 percent, occupancy 
8-10 percent. 


Kay believes that essentially a 
supermarket shoe section should be 
self-service to justify its existence 
through low costs and low prices and 
the required high turnover. “The 
space that we used,” he says, “would 
bring in $50,000 volume. But with 
other merchandise the gross for the 
same space might bring in $200,000.” 
For this reason he cannot see a “regu- 
lar shoe store or department” in a 
supermarket. The whole operation 
must be geared to the fundamentals 
of supermarket merchandising. One 
of the local ads read, “You just help 
yourself—no high pressure selling.” 


“In the average shoe store, 80 
percent of the business is done with 
only 20 percent of the inventory.” 


Kay, in making that statement, 
perhaps placed his finger on what 
may be the core of successful super- 
market shoe selling. This means that 
only strictly seasonal or specialized 
items are carried in stock—and even 
there in limited and carefully selected 
types or styles. The overload of the 
remaining 80 percent of inventory 
carried by the regular shoe store— 
the semi-seasonal items, the fringe 
shoes, the out-of-season stock, etc. 
—all of it is dumped. This complies 
with the space restrictions, and also 
streamlines the operation to a low 
inventory and a high turnover sales 
rate based on the strictly “hot” items 
at the moment. 


Kays seems sold on the future pos- 
sibilities. “While our first experi- 
ment was strictly educational—a mar- 
keting test—we feel that eventually 
this will be a new medium of im- 
portance for the shoe industry.” 


The second type of supermarket 
shoe operation is the regular shoe 
department — a concession operated 
as a family shoe store. Its only rela- 
tion to the supermarket is the enjoy- 
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ment of the store’s heavy traffic 
potential. 

This is typified by the shoe depart- 
ment in the Big Bear Market, pa 
bridge, Mass. It was operated for 12 
years by Charles Daum—perhaps the 
oldest supermarket shoe operation in 
the country. This building was 
recently closed for complete renova- 
tions, and Daum, forced to vacate, 
is now running a regular family shoe 
store in a nearby neighborhood. 

Daum carried men’s, women’s and 
children’s shoes in the medium-price 
brackets, branded, with a total in- 
ventory of about $18,000. Though 
this department was successful as an 
ordinary family shoe store, from the 
modern supermarket standpoint its 
annual volume of business could not 
justify the space occupied. Its turn- 
over rate was the same as that of 
the average shoe store but not like 
other soft goods supermarket items. 

Daum, after his long experience, 
does not believe that the supermarket 
is a place for shoes. “I found that 
many people objected to a shoe store 
in a supermarket—the idea of asso- 
ciating shoes with groceries, meats, 
fish. Even when the shoe department 
was off to one side there was the 
smell of foods which the customer 
found hard to reconcile with shoes. 
Customers often felt that shoes didn’t 
belong in a sawdust environment. 
Shoes are a fashion item calling for 
a proper sales atmosphere. And the 
customer regards shoe fitting as a 
serious business not to be connected 
with the rush and fast turnover of 
the supermarket.” 


Other Objections 


Daum cites other objections to 
shoes in supermarkets. For example, 
he doesn’t believe that shoes are a 
fast turnover item by nature. Time 
is required for their selection and 
fitting—something the customer is 
accustomed to. And, he adds, “Shoes 
in supermarkets become strictly a 
price item instead of involving the 
factors of fashion, careful fitting, 
quality, etc. The consumer tends to 
regard shoes in supermarkets differ- 
ently than shoes in shoe stores.” 

However, it must be pointed out 
that in the modern supermarket it is 
unlikely that there will be a place for 
the ordinary shoe department operat- 
ing as a shoe store—just as the shoe 
department is associated with a de- 
partment store. This type of opera- 
tion is contrary to the basic merchan- 
dising philosophy of the modern 
supermarket. 

Then there is the third type of 
supermarket shoe department—a con- 
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cession functioning like a shoe store 
but carrying specialized merchandise 
such as cancellations, This may be 
typified by “The Shoe Center,” a 
department of one of the Boston Stop 
& Shop supermarkets. This conces- 
sion is run by Sumner Goldman (who, 
ironically, operates the Charles Sum- 
ner shoe store in Boston where the 
price range is in the high brackets 
of $16.95 to $39.95). The Stop & 
Shop shoe department is managed by 
Marvin Schulte. A total inventory of 
about 2,500 pairs is carried. 


No Self-Service 


This department occupies about 
1,000 square feet of space, looks and 
functions as a regular shoe store, with 
no self-service. It stocks a few men’s 
shoes, but mostly women’s and chil- 
dren’s—with women’s the largest 
line. The men’s shoes (regular) sell 
for $8.95 to $12.95. The children’s 
(also regular lines) sell from $4.50 
to $5.95. The women’s shoes (mostly 
cancellations) sell from $2.99 for 
playshoe types to $16.95 for high- 
grade cancellations carrying such 
names as Palter DeLiso, Julianelli, 
I. Miller, Marino, etc. These are not 
advertised by name, but only as 
“famous name brands.” 

In addition, a line of handbags is 
carried, retailing at $5 to $10. 

Incidentally, Schulte reports that 
a good number of Boston shoe retail- 
ers have visited the store—an indica- 
tion of increasing interest in shoes in 
supermarkets. 

Best sales day in this department 
(as in most for supermarkets) is 
Saturday, with Friday and Thursday 
next, and most evenings. Many of 
the customers start as transients, 
gradually become regular customers. 
Schulte believes that one advantage 
is the suburban convenience, saving 
trips in town to buy shoes. Also, 
another significant advantage, says 
Schulte, is the fact that “these same 
customers visit the store two or three 
times a week—a hundred times a 
year. How many shoe or department 
stores can boast even a fraction of 
this kind in-store shopping traffic? 
Many come in to our department 
just to look around. But on some 
future visit they’il stop to mak> a 
purchase. It’s a case of our being 
conveniently here when they ar:.” 

However, the real success wi!! be 
demonstrated when customers come 
to the supermarket specifically to buy 
shoes. “Our aim is to get them into 
the habit of buying shoes here as they 
would in a_ regular shoe store.” 
Nevertheless, the convenience factor 
is greatly important. 
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What are customer reactions to a 
shoe department in a supermarket? 
Chiefly, reports Schulte, this com- 
ment: “I never thought I'd be buy- 
ing shoes in a supermarket!” Though 
the initial experience is novel, after 
that it is rarely mentioned. 

Sumner Goldman runs another 
store located right next door to the 
Stop & Shop in Chelsea, Mass. This 
has been in operation about nine 
months. Goldman believes this type 
of store, set a little apart from the 
supermarket yet taking advantage of 
supermarket traffic, may prove in the 
long run to be the more successful 
and practical idea. Incidentally, the 
huge Food Fair Stores of Philadel- 
phia have set up a semi-department 
store next door to their supermarket. 
The idea: to separate the food from 
the non-food items, yet keep all items 
operating under the basic super- 
market plan. 

What, then, is the over-all outlook 
for shoes in supermarkets? Several 
interesting comments come from 
Herbert W. Frank of the Boston ad- 
vertising agency of the same name. 
Frank has been making a detailed 
study of ways to merchandise foot- 
wear in supermarkets — in. fact, is 
investigating the possibilities for one 
of the nation’s leading shoe pro- 
ducers and distributors. 


States Frank, “It seems to me that. 


footwear in supermarkets will have 
to be a rotating type of operation, 
carrying only special items for spe- 
cial times of the year. For example, 
slippers in November and December; 
rubber footwear in winter months; 
playshoes in summer; school shoes in 
August and September, etc. Take a 
six-foot section, with special racks 
and display, and keep shifting the 
items carried.” 

The whole matter, says Frank, boils 
down to a space problem. Few supers 
have the space to allot to items requir- 
ing large-space operations. For this 
reason the “regular” shoe store type 
of operation is not practical fur the 
supermarket. 


SHOE PRODUCTS 
THAT SAVE PENNIES 
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Frank brings out another interest- 
ing point which he terms “self-selec- 
tion.” In footwear, he says, “the chief 
work is in selection, not fitting. Give 
the customer chance to do her own 
selecting by way of attractive, prac- 
tical displays or racks, and much of 
your cost and time is reduced.” 

Frank, whose agency is handling 
such soft goods items in supers as 
children’s polo shirts, bras, children’s 
dungarees, men’s neckwear, men’s 
belts, panties, nylons, knitted shirts, 
etc., believes that footwear to suc- 
ceed in supermarkets must resolve 
basically into a self-service operation. 
If it becomes a regular shoe store 
with experienced clerks and large 
space, it just won’t be worthwhile for 
the supermarket to give it space. 

What's The Future? 

Is there a future for shoes in super- 
markets? The answer appears to be 
a positive yes. But a specialized type 
of operation. The “shoe store” type 
of department is out as a major con- 
sideration. The shoe section must 
conform to all the streamlined _re- 
quirements of the supermarket, and 
not vice versa. As can be readily 
recognized, a variety of important 
considerations makes the shoe sec- 
tion in supermarkets a distinctly dif- 
ferent type of operation. 

If all the requirements are met, 
there appears good chance that the 
supermarket can become a significant 
volume outlet for footwear. In cer- 
tain types of footwear it promises to 
become strongly competitive with the 
regular shoe store. But in many other 
types of footwear—and with a good 
percentage of consumers—it will com- 
prise no serious competition. 

But no matter how you wish to re- 
fine the final answers, one thing ap- 
pears positive: supermarket shoes 
represent a fresh and potentially im- 
portant phase in modern shoe mer- 
chandising—and something for the 
industry to watch closely for further 


developments. 
END 

















A NEW LAST SYSTEM 


(Concluded from Page 10) 
size 7% and having a ball girth mid- 
way between D and E widths can get 
an exact fit of ball girth by switching 
to size 7 in E width or size 8 in D 
width. 

The five conditions listed above are 
given in rather general terms. A more 
explicit recommendation would spe- 
cify: 

(1) The number of sizes in the sys- 
tem. Call this number S. 

(2) The number of widths in each 
size. Call this number W. 

(3) The fraction of an inch by 
which the ball girth increases as we 
go from one width to the next higher 
width in the same size. Call this 
number w. 

(4) The fraction of an inch by 
which the ball girth increases as we 
go from one size to the same width 
in the next higher size. Call this 
number v. 

(5) The fraction of an inch by 
which the foot length increases as we 
go from one size to the next higher 
size. Call this number d. 

For example the Munson system in 
current use by the Army has the fol- 
lowing specific values for the above 


quantities: 

S=15 (5, 5%, 6, 64%, ..., 11%, 
12—fifteen sizes). 

W=—6 (A, B, C, D, E, EE—six widths 
in each size). 

w=” The ball girth is 9.25” for 
8D, 9.50” for 8E. 

v==14” The ball girth is 9.25” for 
8D, 9.375” for 84D. 

d=1/6” Size 8 is 10 and 45/48 
inches long while size 81% is 11 
and 5/48 inches long. The dif- 
ference is 8/48 or 1/6 inch. 

It will be noted that by the time the 
foot length increases one inch, as in 
going from size 8 to size 11 (six steps 
of 1/6” each), the ball girth increases 





by 0.75 inch (six steps of 1/8” 
each). The ball girth grade for the 
present Army’ system is therefore 0.75 
inch per inch foot length. 


The most important change which 
this study shows to be desirable for 
incorporation in a proposed new sys- 
tem is a reduction in the ball girth 
grade. This grade which is repre- 
sented by the ratio v/d (0.75 for the 
present system) should be made equal 
to something close to 0.538, say 0.55. 
We can accomplish this either by re- 
ducing v or by increasing d or by 
doing both. 

Our data showing the wide range 
of toe space observed in shoes actu- 
ally worn (0.13 to 1.13 inches) sug- 
gests that the number d (the differ- 
ence in footlength for adjacent sizes) 
could easily be taken larger than the 
present 1/6” without causing undue 
discomfort. The use of a larger foot 
length increase would allow the range 
of men’s foot lengths presently cov- 
ered (21% inches) to be covered by 
fewer than the 15 sizes now used. 


Reducing Widths 


A similar possibility for reducing 
the total number of sizes exists in the 
width direction. If w could be en- 
larged from its present value of 44”, 
the ball girth range presently covered 
could be handled with fewer widths 
per size than the six now used. In the 
current system, the ball girth in- 
creases half as much with a change 
to the next higher size in the same 
width as it does with a change to the 
next higher width in the same size. 

If this two-to-one relationship is 
maintained in a new last system, and 
w, the width increase for ball girth, 
is made larger than it now is in order 
to extend the width coverage or to 
enable the number of widths to be 
reduced, then v, the size increase for 


© FAST MULLING 
© GREATER RIGIDITY AFTER MULLING 
© RAPID FUSING OF LINING AND UPPER 


Ask your supplier for 


Once Used — No Other Will Satisfy 
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ball girth will also become larger. 
We have seen, however, that to 
achieve a smaller ball girth grade we 
should, if anything, decrease v. Thus, 
it seems to be impossible to achieve 
both the increased width coverage 
and reduced ball girth grade simul- 
taneously. 


There is a simple way out of this 
difficulty, however. There is no rea- 
son why the ball girth increases have 
to be related in a two-to-one fashion. 
Of the fractions that might be sub- 
stituted for 4% in condition 5, both 
1/3 and 1/4 appear to have certain 
advantages. 


This series of articles has demon- 
strated the great discrepancies which 
exist between the rates at which cer- 
tain human foot dimensions increase 
with increasing foot length and the 
corresponding gradings employed in 
the production of the extreme sizes 
for shoe lasts. 


The comparison of foot data with 
measurements made on current shoe 
lasts has provided an indication of 
the direction in which changes would 
result in a last system with improved 
fitting characteristics. The modifi- 
cation in shoe lasts which recom- 
mends itself most eloquently is a re- 
duction in the grading of last ball 
girth with last length. 


Advantages 


A change to a smaller ball girth 
would result in a considerable im- 
provement in quality of shoe fit for 
men with feet calling for a shoe size 
greater than 10 or less than 7. More- 
over there would no longer be the 
irrational demand for small widths in 
the large sizes and for large widths 
in the small sizes. 


The improvement in fitting quality 
would remove the necessity for the 
lavish use of sizes and widths to cover 
up fitting deficiencies. The increase 
between adjacent sizes and widths 
could be enlarged, allowing a sub- 
stantial reduction in the total num- 
ber of sizes. 


A study, now in progress, is con- 
cerned with the enumeration of all 
last systems based upon the principles 
described above that might be suit- 
able for replacing the Munson system. 
The study will include detailed com- 
parisons of their characteristics as 
well as their abilities to fit the Army 
population within various fitting tol- 
erances. The results will be presented 
in a subsequent report covering the 
general application of the methods 
described in this report to other types 
of military footwear. 
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Wanted and For Sale 





Manufacturers’ Representative 


FORMER SHOE MANUFACTURER desires to 
represent tanners and other shoe supplies man- 
ufacturers in St. Louis and surrounding ter- 
ritory. Has large following among upper 
leather, sole leather, and miscellaneous sup- 
plies buyers in this area. References available 
on request. Address A-5 c/o Leather and 
Shoes, 300 W. Adams St., Chicago 6, III. 


* 
Scrap Leather 
FOR SALE: Top grain scrap  upholstering 
leather. Very good selection. 


Address A-8, 
c/o Leather and Shoes, 
300 W. Adams S&t., 
Chicago 6, Il. 


Cash Buyers of All Grades of 


Animal Hair 


Horse and Cattle Tails 
Horse and Cattle Tail Hair 
Mane Hair — Hog Hair 
KAISER-REISMANN CORP. 
230 Java St., Brooklyn 22, N. Y. 
Telephone: EVergreen 9-1032-3 





SEDGWICK K. JOHNSON 


Leather Chemist and Tanner 
Research and Government Work a Specialty 


E-4 19 Pingry Place, Elizabeth 3, N. J. 
ELizabeth 3-7336 





Representatives Wanted 


WANTED: Representatives, one in the Mid- 
west, one in Canada with good following in 
the Shoe and Outerwear trade to sell our line 


of Shearlings for linings and trimmings. Reply 
giving references to A-9, c/o Leather and 
Shoes, 300 W. Adams St., Chicago 6, Il. 


For Sale 


SLOCOMB ‘‘B"’ STAKING MACHINE. Ex- 
cellent condition. 
Address A-10, 
c/o Leather and Shoes, 
20 Vesey St., 


New York 7, N. Y. 





Belt Knife Splitter 


WANTED: 57” Turner Belt Knife Splitter. 
Must be in good condition. 
Address A-13, 
c/o Leather and Shoes, 
300 W. Adams &t., 
Chicago 6, Ill. 





Wanted — To Buy 


POWER BLADE SPLITTING MA- 
CHINE, 12” width or wider. Must be 
in good working condition. 
POWER SKIVING MACHINES, 
as Pluma or Fortuna. 
Address A-14, 
c/o Leather and Shoes, 
300 W. Adams St., Chicago 6, Tl. 


such 





For Sale 


Fleshings 
Beef Trimmings 
Chrome Shavings 
Address A-15 
c/o Leather and Shoes, 
300 W. Adams St., 
Chicago 6, Ill 


Hides, Skins, Splits & Goat Hair 
From India — Regularly 


48,000 Goat Skins 5,000 Buffalo Hides 
30 Tons Goat Hair 


AARON DORFMAN 
808 Bailey Building, Phila. 7 
Tel. Kingsley 6-0736 (9 to 10 A.M.) 


Wanted 


TOP GRAIN upholstery leather pieces. Large 
Colors: Tan, russet, light brown, dark brown, 
red, yellow, black. Also black and brown 
Morocco or Pin Seal goat pieces. Natural 
tooling calf pieces. Buffed cowhide natural 
pieces. Will pay top prices Write at once 
to A-18, c/o Leather and Shoes, 306 W. Adams 
St., Chicago 6, Ill. 


Suftko Tool & Die Co. 
MANUFACTURE Glove Turning Units. Liquid 


wax coat for leather, paper wood, and metal 
Cutting dies made at a discount. 


Write us. 
SUFTKO TOOL & DIE CoO., 
4053-55 Carroll Ave., 
Chicago 24, Ill. 
Phone Van Buren 6-9112 


Blue Splits For Sale 


TRIMMED AND SORTED for weight and 
grade. Large quantities. Steady supply. Tell 
us what you are making and we will furnish 
a suitable selection. 


Address M-15, 
c/o Leather and Shoes, 
300 W. Adams S&t., 
Chicago 6, Ill. 





Help Wanted 





Good Opportunity 


OUR SUPERINTENDENT is retiring in Spring 
1954. We want a capable man NOW as an 
understudy and to take over, if capable, on 
his retirement. Prefer person with experience 
in our types of shoes. Also prefer man be- 
tween 30 and 40 years of age. Write Chippewa 
Shoe Co., Chippewa Falls, Wisconsin. 


Mouton Tanner-Dyer 
WANTED: Mouton fur tanner and dyer. Ex- 
cellent opportunity. Replies confidential 

Address A-11 
c/o Leather and Shoes, 
300 W. Adams S8t., 
Chicago 6, Ill 








Tanning Chemist or Tanner 


WITH ALL-AROUND EXPERIENCE, 
mature, ambitious, for technical sales 
service. Opportunity for man capable 
to take over department after train- 
ing period. 

Address A-17, 

c/o Leather and Shoes, 
300 W. Adams St., 
Chicago 6, Hl. 
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Situations Wanted 





Sales Demonstrator 
YOUNG MAN with 7 
ence in Soak through Finishing 
years as laboratory technician 
locate 


years in tannery, experi- 
including two 
Willing to re- 


Address A-7 
c/o Leather and Shoes 
300 W. Adams 8St., 
Chicago 6, Ill 


Hide Man 


POSITION WANTED 
perience in buying, receiving 
A-16 
c/o Leather and Shoes 
300 W. Adams St 
Chicago 6, Il 


Have had years of ex- 
and curing hides. 


Address 


Salesman 


SALESMAN—Young, aggressive, with large 
following among New England shoe manufac- 
turers, desires position with reliable house 
Extensive background in bottom stock but 
would not limit self to same. Would consider 
salary or commission basis. Best of references. 
Address O-2, c/o Leather and Shoes, 10 High 
St., Boston 10, Mass 


2 hal” 
SHOE CEMENTERS 


Practical for 

SOCK LININGS — VAMPS — 

BOX TOES — INNERSOLES — 
LININGS — HEEL PADS 





7™” & 11" FREE 
WIDE TRIAL 

Speedy! Versatile! Efficient! Schae- 
fer Cementers completely and uni- 
formly latex die-cut pieces of leather, 
cloth, faille, leatherette, fibre and 
paper. Convenient. Patented. Quick 
disassembly for cleaning. 


SCHAEFER MACHINE CO. 


57 Carbon St., Bridgeport, Conn. 


New York City—LE-2-2010 
PHONES:Boston—ARlington 5-8096 
Bridgeport 68-2250 
Agents in principal cities 











SPECIAL MACHINERY FOR 
WELTING ¢o% 
RANDS 
HEELS 


THOMAS BOSTOCK & SONS 
BROCKTON, MASS. 











Coming Events 


Deaths 


Index to Advertisers 





March 1-4, 1953—Allied Shoe Products 
and Style Exhibit, Hotel Belmont-Plaza, 
New York City. 


March 3-4, 1953 — Showing of American 
Leathers for Fall and Winter, 1953. Spon- 
sored by Tanners’ Council of America. 
Waldorf-Astoria, New York City. 





April 9-10, 1953 — Spring Meeting of 
Tanners’ Council of America, Inc. Boca 
Raton Club, Boca Raton, Fila. 


April 19-22, 1953—St. Louis Shoe Show, 
sponsored by St. Louis Shoe Manufacturers 
Association in leasing St. Louis hotels. 





April 26-28, 1953—Fifth Factory Manage- 
ment Conference. Sponsored by National 
Shoe Manufacturers Association. Nether- 
lands-Plaza Hotel, Cincinnati, O. 


May 3-7, 1953—-Popular Price Shoe Show 
of America showing of footwear for Fall 
and Winter 1953. Sponsored by National 
Association of Shoe Chain Stores and New 
England Shoe and Leather Association. 
Hotels New Yorker and McAlpin, New 
York City. 


June 7-10, 1953—Annual Convention of 


June 15-16, 1953—Annual Spring Meet- 
ing of National Hide Association. Sham- 
rock Hotel, Houston, Texas. 


August 17-19, 1953—Allied Shoe Products 


and Style Exhibit. Hotel Belmont-Plaza, 
New York City. 


August 18-19, 1953—Showing of Amer- 
ican Leathers for Spring and Summer, 
1954. Sponsored by Tanners’ Council of 
America. Waldorf-Astoria, New York City. 


October 22-23, 1953—-Annual Fall Meet- 
ing of Tauners’ Council of America, Edge- 
water Beach Hotel, Chicago. 


Oct. 26-29, 1953—National Shoe Fair, 
sponsored jointly by National Shoe Manu- 
facturers Association and National Shoe 
omer Sate ae ct the Peluor House 
and other Chicago hotels. 


Jack Schaffner 

. leather executive, died recently in 
Ohio. A veteran of the tanning indus- 
try, Schaffner was well-known 
throughout both the leather and shoe 
trades over the country. At the time 
of his death, he was serving as vice 
president of The Ashtabula Hide & 
Leather Co., Inc. of Ashtabula, O., 
and had been associated with the tan- 
ning firm for several years. 


H. Romeo Cote 

. . Canadian shoe executive, died Jan. 
18 in Montreal, Que., Canada, after 
a long illness. One of the leading shoe 
manufacturing executives in Canada 
for many years, he was vice president 
of Narwil Shoe Co. of Montreal. 
Services and burial were held this week. 


John Tweedie, Jr. 

. . 76, shoe executive, died recently 
in Jefferson City, Mo., after a short 
illness. He was vice president of 
Tweedie Footwear Corp. of the same 
city and had been associated with the 
plant for the past 63 years, holding 
various positions such as superintend- 
ent and vice president. The firm, or- 
iginally named Priesmeyer Shoe Co., 
had been founded by A. Priesmeyer 
and his father, John Tweedie. He 
leaves his wife and three sisters. 


Edgar S. Lindsay 

. 62, leather executive, died Jan. 14 
at his home in Brockton, Mass. He 
was sales manager of Weymouth Art 
Leather Co. and treasurer of Daniels 
Machine and Die Co. of Haverhill. 
Active in politics, he was also Govern- 
or’s Councilor from the First District 
from 1936-1940 and served as Alder- 
man and Councilor for many years. 
He was also a member of all Masonic 
orders in the city. His wife, Alma, 
survives, 
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JENKINS METL@KOR’ 


BRUSHES 
prove they can take it* 


BAKER-LAYTON LEATHER 
FINISHING MACHINE 


% Mr. H. W. Pierson, Secretary, Baker-Layton 
Machine Co., Wilmington, Delaware, says: 
“We have used Jenkins’ brushes in our finishing 
machine for many years and have found 
them to be most satisfactory. 


“The finish brushes for applying finish and the 
wash brush for washing the bolster have both 
proved they ‘can take it’. The bristles 

stay in until worn out. 


“The construction of these brushes is such that 
there are no voids or pockets in the cores 


to hold color and cause trouble on the next lot.” 


. Pa, JENKINS’ METLKOR FEED OR 
In the leather industry, Jenkins’ METLKOR Brushes FINISH BRUSH — STANDARD 


have proven their worth far and above any EQUIPMENT ON BAKER-LAYTON 
other type in terms of quality, service and LEATHER FINISHING MACHINE 
dependability, and have become the first choice 

of tanners and builders of quality machinery. 


Jenkins’ METLKOR Brushes do not shed, sag, split 
or get out of alignment. They are made to 
fit all standard and special tannery machinery. 


Write today for the new catalog No. 20 of 
Jenkins’ METLKOR Brushes for tanners. 


JENKINS’ METLKOR BRUSHES 
FOR TANNERS 


LIGHT DUSTING-OFF « BRISTLE DUSTING- 

OFF + NYLON DUSTING-OFF - FIBRE JENKINS’ METLKOR BOLSTER 
WASHER BRUSH — STANDARD 

DUSTING-OFF + OILING OFF + SEASON- EQUIPMENT ON BAKER-LAYTON 

ING » BOLSTER WASHING « FEED - STRIP- LEATHER FINISHING MACHINE 

PING « CONVEYOR BRUSH - PLATE 

WASHER - SHAVING MACHINE BRUSH 

» RUBBER-COVERED ROLLS + LIFEWOOD 


PENETRATING. 1 
ome M1, W. JENKINS’ SONS, INC. 
LIFEWOOD®—chemically treated ™ ” / 

for a toxic effect on fungi; to seal Three-Quarters’ Century of Pioneering Brushes for Industry 

wood pores; repel water; resist Cedar Grove, Essex County, New Jersey 

warping, cracking, shedding. 
LIFEWOOD —for wood core 
brushes. 


TELEPHONE Verona 8-5327 





TO **LOOK INTO*? 


MIRRO CA 


#500 SAND The glistening surface of aniline MIRRO Call invites 


#501 SAHARA the eye. The. natural grain of this newest interpretation. 

#502 OAK of fine calfskin shows through the mirror-like finish, 

#503 CALABASH adding new beauty to the shoe. MIRRO Calf has 
#504 BENEDICTINE fine handle and workability. Style-wise, 


#505 SWAGGER TAN it is ideal for spring. 


$or samples of bhese new colors wrtle 


AMERICAN HIDE ano LEATHER COMPANY soston 





